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GREAT  KLAUS  AND  LITTLE  KLAUS 

Great  Klaus  Three  Shoemakers 

Little  Klaus  Drover 

Farmer  Clerk 

Farmer's  Wife 

SCENE   I 

A  field  with  a  big  tree,  right  rear.  Little  Klaus  with 
his  horse  harnessed  to  a  plough.  Great  Klaus  with 
the  halter  rope  of  his  four  horses  in  his  hand. 

Great  Klaus.  That 's  settled  then.  You  lend  me 
your  one  horse  for  four  days,  and  in  return  Til  lend  you 
my  four  for  one  day. 

Little  K.  Yes,  that 's  right  ;  but  I  say,  Klaus,  you 
might  lend  me  your  four  to-day,  so  that  I  can  get  this 
field  ploughed. 

Great  K.  {Aside.)  It  's  half-past  ten  now ;  it  will  be 
a  short  day  an3r^vay,  and  I  shall  gain  by  it.  {Aloud.)  All 
right,  I  don't  mind ;  but  it 's  very  generous  of  me  to  give 
way  like  this. 

Little  K.  Thank  you,  thank  you,  kind  friend  ;  now  I 
can  get  my  field  ploughed.  {He  harnesses  the  other  four 
horses. — Great  Klaus  turns  to  go.)    Gee  up,  all  my  five  ! 

Great  K.  Here,  you  must  not  say  that  ;  they're  not  all 
yours. 

Little  K.  Yes,  they  are  for  to-day  ;  but  I'll  not  say  it, 
if  it  makes  you  angry.  (Great  Klaus  walks  away.)  Come, 
gee-up.  {Exit  Great  Klaus.)  Now  he  's  gone.  Gee-up, 
all  my  five  !    {Re-enter  Great  Klaus  in  a  rage.) 

Great  K.  I  told  you  not  to  say  that  ;  if  you  do  again, 
ru  kill  your  horse  with  a  stone. 

Little  K.    I  am  sorry,  I  won't  say  it  again.     {Exit 
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Great  Klaus — Little  Klaus  goes  on  ploughing.)  Gee-up,  all 
my  five  !     {Re-enter  Great  Klaus.) 

Great  K.  I  was  waiting  behind  the  hedge  over  there  ; 
I  heard  what  you  said.  I'll  cure  your  tongue.  {Throws 
a  stone  at  Little  Klaus's  horse,  which  falls.)  There,  that 's 
settled  all  your  five.     {He  leads  off  his  four.) 

Little  K.  Poor  old  Dobbin  !  What  am  I  to  do  now  ? 
I  must  just  take  his  skin  to  the  town  and  sell  it.  {Skins 
horse  and  puts  hide  in  a  sack. — Thunder  and  lightning,  hail 
and  rain.    Little  Klaus  shelters  under  the  tree.) 

Little  K.  {At  intervals.)  Whew  !  That  was  a  big 
flash  !  .  .  .  How  the  thunder  rolls.  .  .  .  There,  again  !  ...  It 
is  a  storm.  {Curtain  descends,  a  cottage  is  introduced,  left ; 
curtain  rises,  storm  passes.)  It  's  quite  dark.  ...  It  must  be 
nearly  midnight.  How  am  I  to  see  my  way  home  again  ? 
Why,  whatever  is  that  over  there  ?  Surely  it  is  a  house. 
I  never  saw  it  before.  I  wonder  if  they  would  give  me 
shelter  and  a  chance  to  dry  myself  ?  {Goes  to  house,  peeps 
through  a  chink  and  sees  farmer's  wife  and  a  clerk  at  table.— 
Knocks.) 

Wife.   Who  's  there  ? 

Little  K.   Me  ! 

Wife.  Who  's  me  ?    {Opens  door.) 

Little  K.  May  I  come  in  and  dry  myself  ?  See,  I  am 
wet  through. 

Wife.  I  can't  let  you  in.  My  husband  is  away  from 
home  ;  there  's  nobody  here  but  me. 

Little  K.  {Aside.)  I'm  sure  I  saw  somebody.  {Alotid.) 
Then  I  must  sleep  on  your  doorstep.  {Lies  down  on  sack. — 
Woman  shuts  door.) 

Wife.  {Whispering  to  Clerk.)  We  must  be  quiet,  or  he'll 
hear  there  are  two  of  us.  {Clerk  nods  his  head.  Enter 
Farmer  ;   he  nearly  tumbles  over  Little  Klaus.) 

Farmer.    Who  's  this  ? 

Wife.     {Whispering  to  Clerk.)    It  's  John.    Help  me  to 
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put  the  supper  in  the  oven,  and  then  creep  under  that 
bench  ;   I'll  let  you  out  later. 

Farmer.    Who  is  it,  I  say  ? 

Little  K.  Kind  farmer,  I'm  a  poor  man  ;  I  have  lost 
my  way,  and  I'm  cold  and  wet. 

Farmer.  Wait  a  minute  until  I  lock  the  gate,  and  then 
we'll  go  in  and  you  may  dry  yourself.  {He  locks  the  gate 
and  opens  the  door.)  Here,  Jenny,  here  's  a  poor  man  wet 
and  cold.  [They  enter.)  Fetch  us  some  supper,  lass,  and 
be  quick  :  he 's  shivering. 

Wife.  Oh,  John,  how  you  did  startle  me  !  I'd  no  idea 
you  were  home,  but  I'm  glad  to  see  you.  {Aside.)  I  wish 
he  were  a  million  miles  away.  {Aloud.)  There  's  been 
a  thief,  I  think,  knocking  ;  and  I  was  afraid  that  you'd 
lost  your  way  in  the  storm.  {Aside.)  I  wish  he  had,  I  do. 
{Aloud.)  But  I  have  nothing  good  in  the  house  to  give  you. 
{Aside.)   They're  not  going  to  have  my  nice  supper. 

Farmer.  {To  Little  Klaus.)  Sit  down  near  the  fire  and 
rest.  (Little  Klaus  sits  with  his  feet  on  the  sack — Wife 
fetches  two  howls  of  gruel.) 

Little  K.  {To  himself.)  I'd  enjoy  some  of  that 
supper  she  's  put  in  the  oven  ;  but  how  to  .  .  .  Ah  !  I 
have  it.  {He  treads  on  the  sack,  makes  it  crackle,  looks  down.) 
Hush! 

Farmer.    What  have  you  in  that  sack  ? 

Little  K.  Only  a  little  conjurer  ;  but  he  says  he  has 
conjured  roast  meat  and  cake  as  well  as  fried  fish  into 
the  oven. 

Farmer.  {Rising.)  Oh,  has  he  ?  {Opens  oven  door.) 
So  he  has  !  Wife,  come  here  and  see  the  feast  this  neigh- 
bour's conjurer  has  made  for  us. 

Wife.  {Aside.)  All  my  fine  feast  gone,  but  I  dare  not 
say  anything.  {Food  is  put  on  the  table. — Farmer  begins  to 
eat. — Aside  to  Clerk.)    Stick  your  foot  in,  it  shows. 

Farmer.    What  did  you  say,  my  dear  ? 
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Wife.    I  said  he  must  be  a  wonderful  conjurer. 

Little  K.  {Aside  to  sack.)  Have  you?  {To  Farmer.)  He 
now  says  he  has  conjured  raspberry  vinegar  and  ginger-beer 
into  that  corner  yonder. 

Farmer.  {Jumping  up.)  That 's  good  hearing.  I  was 
getting  very  thirsty.  {He  fetches  bottles.)  I  should  hke  to 
see  your  conjurer  very  much  ;   do  you  think  I  might  ? 

Little  K.  {Treading  on  sack.)  He  says,  yes.  He  has 
gone  under  the  bench  over  there. 

Farmer.  I'll  have  a  look.  Ugh  !  He  looks  just  like 
a  clerk.  I  hate  clerks  !  Make  him  go  back  again  while  I 
cover  my  eyes.  {He  covers  his  eyes. — Little  Klaus  makes 
signs  to  the  clerk  who  creeps  out  of  the  room  followed  by  Wife.) 

Farmer.  {Looking.)  Ah  !  I  see  he  has  gone.  Will  you 
sell  me  your  conjurer  ?  If  he  stays  in  the  sack  I  needn't 
look  at  him  again. 

Little  K.    I  can't  do  that,  he  's  too  valuable. 

Farmer.  But  I'd  dearly  hke  to  have  him.  I'll  give 
you  a  bushel  of  money  fo;:  him,  or,  if  that  's  not  enough, 
name  your  own  price. 

Little  K.  Well,  you  have  been  so  kind  to  me,  I  can't 
refuse  to  sell  him.  Give  me  the  bushel  of  money  and 
a  barrow  to  cart  it  away,  and  he  's  yours. 

Farmer.  Certainly.  {Places  money  in  a  barrow.)  Are 
you  quite  dry  ?  See,  it  's  morning  and  you  can  find  your 
way  home. 

Little  K.  So  it  is  ;  many  thanks  for  all  your  kindness. 
{Wheels  barrow  to  middle  of  the  stage.)  This  barrow  is  very 
heavy,  I  must  take  a  rest  before  I  wheel  it  home.  Heigh 
ho  !  I'm  very  sleepy.  {He  sits  on  the  handles.)  I  could  do 
with  a  nap.  {He  sleeps — the  house  disappears — he  wakes.) 
Surely,  yes,  it  's  my  own  field.  Where  has  the  house  gone  ? 
It  must  have  been  magic  and  I've  been  dreaming.  {Looks 
at  barrow.)  No,  I  haven't,  for  here 's  my  bushel  of  money. 
It 's  true  !    Hurrah,  I'm  rich  ! 
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{Enter  Great  Klaus  driving  his  horses.) 

Great  K.  Here,  Little  Klaus  !  What  are  you  making 
all  that  row  about  ?  Where  did  you  get  that  barrow,  and 
{looking  into  sack)  all  that  money  ? 

Little  K.  I  sold  my  horse's  skin  for  a  bushel  of 
money. 

Great  K.  Did  you,  indeed  ?  Then  I'll  get  four  bushels 
for  mine.    How  did  you  do  it  ? 

Little  K.  I  met  a  farmer,  and  he  bought  my  hide  for 
a  bushel  of  money  just  as  I  tell  you.  But  I  must  be  getting 
on. 

Great  K.  Here,  wait  a  minute,  Little  Klaus  !  Help 
me  to  kill  my  four  horses.    {They  kill  them.) 

Little  K.  {Taking  up  harrow.)  Good  bye,  Great  Klaus. 
I  hope  you  will  be  lucky,  but  {aside)  I  don't  think  you 
will.     {Exit.) 

(Great   Klaus  skins  the  horses. — Enter  three  Shoemakers 
from  the  town.) 

First  Shoemaker.    Hullo  friend  !    What  are  you  doing  ? 

Great  K.  I've  just  killed  my  four  horses,  and  I  am 
skinning  them. 

Second  S.    What  did  you  do  that  for  ? 

Great  K.    Because  I  want  to  sell  the  skins. 

Second  S.  That  's  very  stupid  ;  horses  are  worth  more 
alive  than  their  skins  are  when  they're  dead.  But  since 
you  have  killed  them,  how  much  do  you  want  for  the 
skins  ?  {He  examines  them.)  They  are  good  skins,  eh, 
neighbour  ? 

Great  K.  I  know  they  are  ;  I  want  a  bushel  of  money 
for  each. 

Third  S.  The  fellow  's  mad  !  Do  you  think  we  have 
money  to  throw  away  ?  They  will  cost  a  lot  to  prepare, 
but  I'll  give  you  sixty  shilhngs  for  each. 
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Great  K.    I  tell  you  I  want  a  bushel  of  money  for  each. 

First  S.  The  fellow  is  evidently  mad,  neighbours.  Or — 
perhaps  he  stole  the  horses.  We  had  better  be  careful  how 
we  buy. 

Great  K.  {Angry.)  I  tell  you  the  horses  were  my  own. 
I  killed  them,  and  I'm  going  to  sell  the  skins  for  a  bushel 
of  money  each. 

Three  Shoemakers.    Oh,  you  are,  are  you  ? 

First  S.  Come  on,  friends,  let  's  see  if  we  can  drive 
the  madness  out  of  him.    {They  beat  him  with  their  belts.) 

Second  S.  Good  bye,  madman  !  That  will  let  a  little 
of  the  silliness  out  of  you.    {Exeunt.) 

Great  K.    {Groaning.)    I'm  bruised  all  over  ;   but  wait 
till  I  catch  Little  Klaus,  I'll  pay  him  out  for  tricking  me. 
Curtain. 

SCENE   II 

Left,  House  of  Little  Klaus,  with  the  barrow  and  sack  in 
the  corner.  Ceyitre  and  right  an  open  space.  A  river  along 
the  rear  of  the  stage.  Little  Klaus  in  bed  asleep.  Enter 
Great  Klaus,  creeping  towards  house. 

Great  K.  I'll  teach  him  to  make  game  of  me.  {Enters 
cottage.)  Ah  !  he  's  asleep,  so  much  the  better.  I'll  drown 
him  in  the  river,  just  outside.  Then  we'll  see  about  his 
bushel  of  money  for  a  horse's  skin.  {Binds  Little  Klaus  and 
wakes  him.) 

Little  K.  What  is  the  matter,  neighbour  ?  Why  have 
you  fastened  me  up  like  this  ? 

Great  K.  I'm  going  to  drown  you,  Little  Klaus,  that  's 
why  I've  tied  you  up.  You  cheated  me  over  the  horse's 
skin,  and  this  is  my  revenge.  It  's  no  use  your  talking, 
because  I  won't  listen.  {Puts  Little  Klaus's  head  in  the  sack, 
unties  him  and  places  him  on  the  barrow. — Wheels  him 
outside.)     This  will  do.     {Throws  Little  Klaus  into  river 
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and  re-enters  house.     Enter  drove  of  cattle,  which  makes  for 
the  river— followed  by  an  old  man.) 

Great  K.  (Inside.)  There,  I've  settled  Little  Klaus  ; 
I  must  put  the  house  straight,  and  I  might  as  well  search 
for  his  money,  while  I  am  here.    {He  searches.) 

Little  K.    (From  the  river.)    Let  me  out !    Let  me  out ! 

Drover.  There  's  some  one  in  the  river.  (Fishes  sack 
out  and  opens  it.) 

Little  K.  Thanks,  old  man,  I  was  nearly  drowned 
(Throws  sack  into  river.) 

Drover.   How  came  you  to  be  in  the  water,  sir  ? 

Little  K.  An  enemy  threw  me  in.  (Drover  sits  down, 
sighs,  and  wipes  his  forehead.)  But  you  look  tired  ;  can 
I  assist  you  in  any  way  ?  I  would  gladly  do  so,  in  return 
for  your  kindness. 

Drover.  Indeed,  kind  sir,  I  am  very  tired  ;  but  I  must 
finish  my  work.  These  cattle  are  all  I  have,  and  I  am 
driving  them  home  ;  then  I  must  pay  a  visit  to  the  noble- 
man, who  lives  in  the  castle  over  there.  I  have  a  message 
for  him  from  the  King. 

Little  K.  May  I  not  mind  your  cattle,  while  you  visit 
him  ?  They  would  stay  here  eating  the  grass,  and  I  will 
watch  them  gladly.  You  have  done  me  a  great  service, 
and  this,  at  least,  I  can  do  for  you  in  return. 

Drover.  You  are  very  obhging,  young  sir,  and  shall  not 
regret  your  kindness.  I  will  return  in  a  few  minutes 
(Exit.) 

(Re-enter  Great  Klaus.) 

Great  K.  There,  I've  left  the  house  just  as  I  found  it  ; 
nobody  will  think  that  I  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  It 's 
a  pity,  though,  that  I  couldn't  find  that  bushel  of  money. 
I  wonder  where  it  was  hidden  ?  (Sees  cattle.)  This  is  a  fine 
herd  ;  I  wonder  whose  they  are. 

Little  K.    (Turning  round.)    Can't  you  see  they  are 
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river  cattle,  you  stupid  man  ?  Look,  the  water  is  still 
dripping  off  their  sides. 

Great  K.  It  's  . . .  no,  it  can't  be . . .  yes,  it  is  Little 
Klaus  !    So  you're  not  drowned  after  all. 

Little  K.  I  should  think  not !  The  old  man  of  the  sea 
let  me  out,  and  gave  me  all  these  cattle  for  a  present. 

Great  K.  Did  he  indeed  !  Do  you  think  he  would  give 
me  some  ? 

Little  K.  I  certainly  do  think  a  great  man  like  you 
would  be  sure  to  get  a  finer  herd.  But  you  must  be  tied 
up  in  a  sack  as  I  was. 

Great  K.  Do  help  me.  Little  Klaus,  and  if  I  get  more 
than  you,  I  will  give  you  enough  to  make  our  shares  equal. 
{Aside)  Perhaps  !  (Great  Klaus  puts  his  head  into  a  sack 
which  Little  Kla.us  fetches.) 

Little  K.  {Leading  him.)  We'll  just  walk  a  little  way 
down  the  stream,  as  there  may  be  no  more  cattle  here. 
This  is  where  my  herd  came  from.  {Aside.)  The  cattle 
won't  go  far,  and  I  shall  be  back  in  a  minute.    {Exeunt.) 

{Re-enter  Drover.) 

Drover.  Where  has  that  boy  gone  ?  He  promised  he 
wouldn't  go  away.  {Counting.)  One,  two,  three  . . .  twenty- 
six.  They  are  all  here,  so  it  doesn't  matter.  {Re-enter 
Little  Klaus.) 

Little  K.  {To  himself.)  There  !  That  's  settled.  He  's 
in  the  river,  but  I  don't  think  he'll  find  his  water-cattle  ! 
Ha,  ha,  ha  !  {To  Drover.)  Ah !  old  man,  so  you've 
returned.    Did  j^ou  see  the  nobleman  ? 

Drover.  Most  certainly  I  did.  Your  kindness  was 
such  a  help  to  me  that  I  should  like  to  reward  you.  I  will 
give  you  half  the  cattle,  so  that  you  will  never  be  poor 
again. 

Little  K.  That  is  very  good  of  you.  Come,  let  us  go 
and  divide  them.    As  they  are  yours,  you  take  the  best 
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half  first,  and  I  will  have  what  you  leave.  [They  divide 
cattle.) 

Drover.  There,  those  are  mine.  I  will  now  bid  you 
good-day.     [Exit  drivi?tg  cattle.) 

Little  K.  Thirteen  head  of  cattle,  a  bushel  of  money — 
it  's  lucky  I  hid  it  under  the  apple-tree — and  no  Great 
Klaus  to  worry  me.  Surely  I  am  rich.  Now  I  can  marry 
Jerda  and  settle  down  to  be  a  real  gentleman.  [To  cattle.) 
Hup  !  Come  on,  I  must  find  a  cow-house  to  shelter  you 
at  night.     (Exit,  driving  cattle.) 

Curtain. 


TWEEDLEDUM  AND  TWEEDLEDEE 

Tweedledum  \  .j    ^    ■ 

TwEEDLEDEE     ) 

Alice  The  Red  King  The  Crow 

SCENE 


Part  of  a  wood,  tree  tnmks  in  the  background.  Tweedledum 
and  Tweedledee  standing  side  by  side,  each  having  one 
arm  round  the  neck  of  the  other.  The  Red  King  asleep, 
left.    Rattle  on  the  ground.    Enter  Alice. 

Alice.  (To  herself.)  If  I  could  see  them,  I'd  ask  the  way. 
Why,  there  they  are,  just  in  front  of  me  ;  with  Dum  and 
Dee  on  their  collars  !  I  suppose  they've  got  the  Tweedle 
round  at.  .  . . 

DuM.  (Interrupting.)  If  you  think  we're  wax-works, 
you  ought  to  pay,  you  know.  Wax-works  weren't  made  to 
be  looked  at  for  nothing.    Nohow  ! 

Dee.  Contrariwise,  if  you  think  we  are  alive,  you  ought 
to  speak. 
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Alice.   I'm  sure  I'm  very  sorry. 

{To  herself.)  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee 
Agreed  to  have  a  battle  .  .  . 

DuM.  I  know  what  you're  thinking  about,  but  it  isn't 
so,  nohow. 

Dee.  Contrariwise,  if  it  was  so,  it  might  be  ;  and  if  it 
were  so,  it  would  be  ;  but  as  it  ain't,  it  ain't.    That  's  logic. 

Alice.  I  was  thinking  which  is  the  best  way  out  of 
the  wood.  It 's  getting  so  dark.  Would  you  tell  me, 
please  ?    {The  Twins  look  at  each  other  and  grin,) 

Alice.   First  boy. 

Dum.   Nohow. 

Alice.   Next  boy  !    {Aside.)    But  I  know  what  he'll  say. 

Dee.    Contrariwise  ! 

Alice.  I  thought  so  ! 

Dum.  You've  begun  wrong.  The  first  thing  in  a  visit 
is  to  say  :  *  How  d'ye  do  ?  '  and  shake  hands.  {The  Twins 
hug  each  other  and  hold  out  their  hands.) 

Alice.  {Aside.)  Which  hand  shall  I  shake  first  ?  I'm 
sure  to  offend  the  other.  Oh,  I  know  !  {She  shakes  hands 
with  both  at  the  same  time,  and  they  all  three  begin  dancing 
round  in  a  ring.) 

All  Three.   Here  we  go  round  the  mulberry  bush, 
On  a  cold  and  frosty  morning. 

Dum.  {Stopping  suddenly.)  Four  times  round  is  enough 
for  one  dance. 

Alice.  {To  herself.)  I  don't  know  what  to  say  next. 
I  can  hardly  say  :  *  How  do  you  do  ?  '  now,  we  seem  to 
have  got  beyond  that.  {Aloud.)  I  hope  you're  not  much 
tired  ? 

Dum.    Nohow.    And  thank  you  very  much  for  asking. 

Dee.   So  much  obliged.    You  like  poetry  ? 

Alice.  {Doubtfully.)  Ye — es,  pretty  well,  some  poetry. 
Would  you  tell  me  which  road  leads  out  of  the  wood  ? 

Dee.   What  shall  I  repeat  to  her  ? 
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DuM.  (Hugging  his  brother.)  *  The  Walrus  and  the 
Carpenter  '  is  the  longest. 

Dee.   The  Walrus  and  the  Carpenter.    {Bows.) 
The  sun  was  shining  .  .  . 

Alice.    If  it 's  very  long,  would  you  please  tell  me  .  .  . 

Dee.   {Smiling.)  The  sun  was  shining  on  the  sea, 
Shining  with  all  his  might ; 
He  did  his  very  best  to  make 
The  billows  smooth  and  bright — 
And  this  was  odd,  because  it  was 
The  middle  of  the  night. 

The  moon  was  . , . 

Dum.  {Pulling  his  coat-sleeve — aside  to  him.)  She  looks 
as  if  she  's  going.    Cut  some  of  it  out. 

Dee.   {Aside  to  his  brother.)   Where  shall  I  go  on  ? 

Dum.  {Aside  to  him.)  Oh  !  start  at  .  'It  seems  a  shame  '. 

Dee.  {Aside.)  All  right.  {Aloud.)  It  seems  a  shame  .  .  . 
It  seems  a  shame  ...  It  seems  a  shame  .  .  .  {Aside.)  How 
does  it  go  ? 

Dum.  {Aside.)  Oh,  if  you've  forgotten  . . .  you'd  better . . . 
(The  Red  King  begins  to  snore  very  loudly.) 

Alice.  {Timidly.)  Are  there  any  lions  and  tigers  about 
here  ? 

Dee.  It 's  only  the  Red  King  snoring. 

Dum  and  Dee.    {Together.)   Come  and  look  at  him. 

Dum.  Isn't  he  a  lovely  sight  ?  Lying  there  snoring 
fit  to  snore  his  head  off. 

Alice.  {Aside.)  I  don't  think  he  is.  [Aloud.)  I'm 
afraid  he'll  catch  cold  with  lying  on  the  damp  grass. 

Dee.  He  's  dreaming  now ;  and  what  do  you  suppose 
he  is  dreaming  about  ? 

Alice.  Nobody  can  guess  that. 

Dee.  Why,  about  you.  And  if  he  left  off  dreaming  about 
you,  where  do  you  suppose  you'd  be  ? 
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Alice.   Where  I  am  now,  of  course. 

Dee.  Not  you  !  You'd  be  nowhere.  Why,  you  are 
only  a  sort  of  thing  in  his  dream. 

DuM.  If  that  there  King  was  to  wake,  you'd  go  out — 
bang  ! — just  Hke  a  candle. 

Alice.  {Indignantly.)  I  shouldn't.  Besides,  if  I'm  only 
a  sort  of  thing  in  his  dream,  what  are  you,  I'd  like  to 
know  ? 

DuM.   (Loudly.)   Ditto  ! 

Dee.   {Shouting.)   Ditto,  ditto  ! 

Alice.  Hush  !  You'll  wake  him,  I'm  afraid,  if  you 
make  so  much  noise. 

DuM.  Well,  it 's  no  use  your  talking  about  waking  him, 
when  you're  only  one  of  the  things  in  his  dream.  You 
know  very  well  you're  not  real. 

Alice.   {Crying.)   I  am  real. 

Dee.  You  won't  make  yourself  a  bit  realer  by  crying  ; 
there  's  nothing  to  cry  about. 

Alice.  {Laughing  through  her  tears.)  If  I  wasn't  real,  I 
should  not  be  able  to  cry. 

DuM.  {Contemptuously.)  I  hope  you  don't  suppose 
these  are  real  tears  ? 

Alice.  {To  herself.)  I  know  they  are  talking  nonsense, 
and  it  's  foolish  to  cry  about  it.  At  any  rate  I'd  better  be 
getting  out  of  this  wood,  for  really  it  's  coming  on  very 
dark.   {Aloud.)   Do  you  think  it  's  going  to  rain  ? 

DuM.  Eh  ?  {Picking  up  umhrella  and  opening  it  over 
himself  ayid  his  brother.)  No,  I  don't  think  it  is,  at  least 
not  under  here.    Nohow  ! 

Alice.    But  it  may  rain  outside  ? 

Dee.  It  may — if  it  chooses.  We've  no  objection. 
Contrariwise. 

Alice.   {To  herself.)  Selfish  things !  I  shall  leave  them. 

DuM.  {Springing  out  from  under  the  umhrella  and  seizing 
her  wrist.)  Do  you  see  that  ?    {Pointing  to  the  rattle.) 
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Alice.  It  's  only  a  rattle.  Not  a  rattle-snake,  you  know. 
Only  an  old  rattle — quite  old  and  broken. 

DuM.  I  knew  it  was.  {Stamps  about  and  tears  his  hair.) 
It  's  spoilt  of  course.    {He  looks  at  his  hr other.) 

Alice.    You  needn't  be  so  angry  about  an  old  rattle. 

DuM.  But  it  isn't  old  !  It 's  new,  I  tell  you.  I  bought  it 
yesterday.  My  nice  new  rattle  !  {To  his  brother,  calmly.) 
Of  course  you  agree  to  have  a  battle  ? 

Dee.  {Sulkily.)  I  suppose  so.  Only  she  must  help  us 
to  dress  up,  you  know. 

DuM.  I'll  go  and  fetch  my  things.     (To  Alice.)  Wait  here. 

Dee.  That 's  a  good  idea,  I'll  fetch  mine.  {To  Alice.) 
Wait  here.     {Exemit  Twins.) 

Alice.  I'd  better  be  off  before  they  return  ;  but  I  don't 
know  the  way  out  yet !     It 's  too  tiresome  !     {Stamping.) 

{Re-enter  Twins,  laden  with  holsters,  rope,  dish-covers,  sauce- 
pans, &c.     They  dress.) 

DuM.  I  hope  you're  a  good  hand  at  pinning  and  tying 
strings.  Every  one  of  these  things  has  got  to  go  on,  some- 
how or  other. 

Alice.  {Aside.)  I  never  saw  such  a  fuss  made  about 
anything  in  my  hfe :  the  quantity  of  things  they  are 
putting  on! 

Dee.  Just  arrange  this  bolster  round  my  neck,  will  you  ? 

Alice.  {Turning  to  help  him. — Aside.)  Really  they'll  be 
more  like  bundles  of  old  clothes  than  anything  else,  by 
the  time  they  are  ready. 

Dee.  It  's  to  keep  my  head  from  being  cut  off.  You 
know  it  's  one  of  the  most  serious  things  that  can  possibly 
happen  to  one  in  a  battle — to  get  one's  head  cut  off. 

Alice.  Ha,  ha  !   {Changing  to  a  cough.)    Ahem  1 

DuM.   Do  I  look  very  pale  ? 

Alice.   Well,  yes — a  little. 

DuM.  I'm  very  brave  generally  ;  only  to-day  I  happen 
to  have  a  headache  I    Ahem  ! 
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Dee.  And  I've  got  a  toothache.  I'm  far  far  worse  than 
you. 

Alice.   Then  you'd  better  not  fight  to-day. 

DuM.  We  must  have  a  bit  of  a  fight ;  but  I  don't  care 
about  going  on  too  long.   What 's  the  time  now  ? 

Dee.   Half-past  four. 

DuM.  Let's  fight  till  six,  and  then  have  dinner. 

Dee.  {Sadly.)  Very  well!  She  can  watch  us.  (To  Alice.) 
You'd  better  not  come  very  close  ;  I  generally  hit  every- 
thing I  can  see — when  I  get  excited. 

DuM.  And  I  hit  everything  within  reach,  v/hether  I  can 
see  it  or  not. 

Alice.  (Laughing.)  You  must  hit  the  trees  pretty  often, 
I  should  think. 

DuM.  (Looking  round.)  I  don't  suppose  there'll  be  a  tree 
left  standing  for  ever  so  far  round  by  the  time  we've 
finished. 

Alice.  And  all  about  a  rattle. 

DuM.  I  should  not  have  minded  it  so  much,  if  it  hadn't 
been  a  new  one. 

Alice.  (Aside.)  I  wish  the  monstrous  crow  would  come  ! 

DuM.  There  's  only  one  sword,  but  you  can  have  the 
umbrella.  It 's  quite  as  sharp.  Only  we  must  begin  quick. 
It  's  getting  as  dark  as  it  can. 

Dee.  And  darker. 

Alice.  What  a  thick  black  cloud  that  is  !  And  how  fast 
it  comes  !  Why  I  believe  it  's  got  wings.  (Voice  '  off'  heard.) 

Voice.   Caw,  Caw  ! 

DuM.   It  's  the  crow  !    (Exeunt  Twins.) 

(Enter  Crow.) 

Crow.  Well,  my  dear,  have  those  naughty  boys  gone  ? 
If  you'll  just  follow  me,  I'll  show  you  the  way  out  of  the 
wood.    (Exeunt.) 

Curtain. 
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Miller's  Youngest  Son 
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Other  Lords 
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Ogre 
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Four  Horses 
SCENE    I 

Two  Rabbits 

A    small  room.     The   Miller's   Youngest   Son   leaning 
against  a  table.    The  Cat  sitting  up  watching  him. 

Son.  I  think  father  ought  to  have  divided  his  goods 
up  more  fairly.  The  mill  to  my  brother  Tom,  the  ass  to  Jack, 
and  only  a  cat  to  me.  It  seems  to  me  that  my  share  is 
a  very  poor  one.    What  do  you  think,  puss  ? 

Cat.   Mew. 

Son.  Of  course  you  can't  do  anything  to  help  me  ; 
I'd  better  kill  you,  and  use  your  skin  for  a  coat.  But  how 
am  I  to  get  food  to  eat  ? 

Cat.  Don't  kill  me,  master  ;  I  .  .  . 

Son.  Goodness  !  The  cat's  talking  !  What  did  you 
say,  puss  ? 

Cat.  I  asked  you  not  to  kill  me  ;  I  shall  be  much  more 
use  to  you  alive. 

Son.  Well,  that  's  very  wonderful.  How  can  you  help  ? 
I  don't  eat  mice. 

Cat.  If  you  will  please  lend  me  a  sack  and  a  pair  of 
top-boots,  I'll  soon  show  you. 

Son.  Well,  you  may  have  them.  {Fetches  them  from 
a  cupboard.)   But  I  don't  see  what  good  that  will  do. 

Cat.  {Putting  on  boots.)  They  are  a  grand  fit  I  Now, 
I'm  off ;  just  wait  till  I  come  back.    {Exit.) 
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Son.  What  a  strange  way  for  a  cat  to  behave  !  Ha,  ha, 
ha  !  Just  to  see  him  pulling  on  my  old  shooting-boots  ? 
But  they  must  have  shrunk,  for  they  seemed  to  fit  him. 
Now  I  suppose  I  must  get  my  tea ;  what  shall  I  do  when 
it 's  all  gone  ?  Heigho  !  {Sighs — then  bursts  out  laughing.) 
Just  to  see  puss  in  those  boots  !  'Twas  the  most  amusing 
thing  I  ever  saw.    [Exit  laughing.) 

SCENE    II 

The  right  represents  a  field,  the  left  the  King's  castle.  In  the 
centre  is  the  castle  gate.  Two  of  the  castle  rooms  are  repre- 
sented, the  King's  throne  room  and  the  kitchen — the  throne 
room  next  to  the  gate.  The  King  is  seated  in  his  room, 
two  or  three  servants  in  the  kitchen.  Enter  Cat,  right, 
with  sack. 

Cat.  (Aside.)  I'll  just  put  my  sack  here.  There  's  the 
lettuce  and  the  parsley,  and  there  's  the  bran.  Now  we'll 
see  if  the  rabbits  will  be  caught.    (Lies  down  as  if  dead.) 

(Enter  two  young  rabbits,  Bunny  and  Flop.    They  run  about 
till  Bunny  sees  the  sack.) 

Bunny.   Come  here.  Flop,  and  see  what  I've  found. 

Flop.   Don't  touch  it.  Bunny,  it  looks  dangerous. 

Bunny.  It  can't  be,  it  looks  so  nice.  Don't  be  silly. 
Come  and  have  some. 

Flop.  No,  I  won't.  Bunny,  do  come  away  !  Look,  here 's 
some  nice  grass. 

Bunny.  I'm  going  to  have  some.  See,  lettuce  and  parsley, 
(Puts  his  head  in  the  bag)  and  oh  1  (Cat  catches  him.  Exit 
Flop.) 

Cat.  Got  him  !  (Kills  Bunny  and  drags  him  to  the 
castle  gate — knocks.) 

Porter.   Who  's  there  ? 

Cat.  a  messenger  for  the  King.    (Porter  opens  door.) 
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PoRTEK.  Wait  till  I  find  out  if  the  King  will  see  you. 
{Calls)  John  !   John  Footman. 

John  Footman.    {Coming  from  kitchen.)    Yes. 

Porter.  Find  out,  please,  if  the  King  will  see  this 
messenger.    (Footman  goes  to  King — bows.) 

Footman.  May  it  please  your  Majesty,  a  messenger 
desires  to  speak  to  you. 

King.  Let  him  come  in.   (Footman  goes  to  gate.) 

Footman.  The  King  will  see  you  at  once. 
{They  go  to  the  throne  room.) 

Cat.  {Bowing  low.)  May  it  please  your  Majesty,  my 
master,  the  noble  Marquess  of  Carabas,  sends  you  this 
rabbit  from  his  rabbit-warren. 

King.  Tell  your  master  I  thank  him.  {Rings  bell.  Enter 
Servant  from  kitchen.)  Take  this  messenger  to  the  kitchen, 
and  give  him  food.  (Footman  and  Cat  bow,  and  go  to  the 
kitchen.) 

Cat.   Good  day  to  you  all ! 

First  Servant.  {Aside.)  Here  's  a  game,  a  cat  talking  ! 
{Aloud.)  Whose  servant  are  you  ? 

Cat.  The  most  noble  the  Marquess  of  Carabas,  whose 
fields  you  can  see  over  there. 

Second  S.  Humph  !  I  never  heard  of  him.  Do  you 
mean  those  fields  by  the  lake  ? 

Cat.  Yes  !  Do  you  think  you  could  get  the  King  to 
pass  that  way  to-morrow?  I  have  something  to  show 
him. 

Third  S.  No,  he  couldn't,  but  /  could.  I  always  settle 
where  the  King  shall  go. 

First  S.  {To  Cat.)  He  thinks  he  is  very  important, 
you  see.    /  really  settle  where  the  King  goes. 

Cat.  If  you  will  arrange  it  among  you  that  he  goes  by 
the  lake  to-morrow,  I  shall  see  you  are  well  paid. 

Second  S.  Well,  I'll  arrange  it,  but  {laughing),  ha,  ha  ! 
I  don't  see  how  a  cat  can  pay  me  ! 
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Cat.  You  will  see  later.  But  I  must  go.  Good  day 
to  you  all.    [Exit.) 

Servants.  {Together.)  Well,  that  beats  all !  A  cat— 
and  talking.  Marquess  of  Carabas  !  Reward  us  I  Fields 
by  the  lake !    Isn't  it  funny  ?    Ha,  ha  ! 


SCENE    III 

An  open  field  with  a  road  by  the  side.  Labourers  reap- 
ing centre  and  right.  A  large  pojtd  rear  left.  Enter 
Youngest  Son  and  Cat. 

Cat.  If  you  will  only  do  as  I  say  I  will  make  your 
fortune. 

Son.  Poor  old  Puss  !  You  must  be  mad  !  Even  you 
can't  help  me,  though  I  believe  you  would  do  your  best. 

Cat.   Only  do  as  I  ask,  and  you  will  be  happy. 

Son.  All  right  !  What  is  it  I  am  to  do  ?  [Sighing  and 
aside.)  I  have  no  work,  so  I  may  as  well  amuse  my  only 
friend. 

Cat.  Just  go  and  undress  and  get  into  the  lake  ;  and 
remember,  whatever  happens,  you  are  now  the  Marquess 
of  Carabas. 

Son.  (Staring.)  Oh,  am  I  ?  Well,  anything  to  please, 
you.  [Undresses  and  gets  into  lake.)  It  can't  do  any  harm, 
unless  [shivers),  it  gives  me  a  bad  cold.  Ugh  I  how  cold 
the  water  is  i  (Cat  moves  his  clothes  and  stands  on  the  road.) 
Can  I  come  out  now,  Puss  ?  [Enter  King  and  his  Daughter 
in  a  coach,  with  Lords  and  Attendants.) 

Cat.   Help,  oh  help  !    My  noble  master  is  drowning. 

King.  What  is  aU  this  noise  about  ? 

Cat.  Help  !  oh  your  Majesty  !  My  noble  master  is 
drowning.    I  pray  you  save  him. 

King.  Why,  it  is  the  messenger  who  brought  me  the 
rabbit  !    Run,  my  lords,  to  help  his  master.     [Two  attend- 
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ing  Lords  nm  to  the  lake.)  Now,  Cat,  tell  me  what  has 
happened. 

Cat.  While  my  master  was  bathing,  two  thieves  came 
and  stole  his  clothes. 

King.  Oh,  I  will  soon  make  that  all  right.  (Turning 
to  another  Lord.)  My  Lord  Belhabit,  return  to  the  palace 
and  fetch  some  clothes  for  the  Marquess  of  Carabas. 

Belhabit.  (Bowing.)  Certainly,  your  Majesty.  (Exit, 
King  and  Princess  talk  aside.  Cat  goes  to  First  Labourers, 
ceiiire.) 

Cat.  Good  people,  when  the  King  passes  this  way,  you 
are  to  say  these  fields  belong  to  the  Marquess  of  Carabas. 

First  Labourer.  Marquess  of  Carabas  !  These  fields 
belong  to  Farmer  Giles  of  Turnip  Farm. 

Cat.  Never  mind  ;  you  must  say  they  belong  to  the 
Marquess  of  Carabas.  If  you  do  not,  you  shall  be  chopped 
as  small  as  mince-meat. 

First  L.  (Scratching  his  head.)  Marquess  of  what  did 
you  say  ? 

Cat.   Marquess  of  Carabas. 

Second  L.  (Grinning.)  Your  commands  shall  be  obeyed, 
your  honour.    (Cat  goes  to  group  right.) 

Cat.  When  the  King  passes  this  way,  I  will  have  you 
chopped  in  pieces  if  you  do  not  say  that  these  fields  belong 
to  the  Marquess  of  Carabas,  and  that  he  lives  in  the  castle 
yonder. 

First  L.   Marquess  of  Carry  pats  ? 

Second  L.  That  castle  yonder  ?  Why,  every  one  knows 
that  the  great  Ogre  lives  there. 

Cat.  Never  mind  about  that.  Do  as  I  say — The  fields 
belong  to  the  Marquess  of  Carabas. 

First  L.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Wonderful  Marquess,  and 
a  Cat  !  (Seriously.)  But  perhaps  we'd  better  do  as  he  says  ; 
we  don't  want  to  be  chopped  up.  What  do  you  think, 
lads? 
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Labourers.  Ay  !  Perhaps  we  had  better  do  so.  {Exit 
Cat  right.  Re-enter  Belhabit  with  the  clothes.  The  Youngest 
Son  puis  them  on,  and  comes  forward.) 

Son.  [Bending  the  knee.)  I  thank  your  Majesty  for  your 
great  kindness. 

Princess.  (Aside  to  King.)  He  is  a  fine  gentleman.  Bid 
him  enter  the  coach. 

King.  [Aside  to  Princess.)  He  certainly  is  a  very 
handsome  young  man.  [To  the  Son.)  Marquess,  the 
Princess  would  talk  with  you.  Enter  the  coach,  I  pray  you. 
[He  does  so.) 

Son.   Your  Majesty  is  indeed  gracious. 

King.  Drive  on,  coachman  ;  but  stop  near  the  reapers 
yonder,  I  would  question  them.  [They  come  opposite  the 
Reapers.) 

Coachman.   Whoa  ! 

King.   Good  fellows,  to  whom  do  these  fields  belong  ? 

First  L.  May  it  please  your  Majesty,  to  the  noble 
Marquess  of  Carabas. 

King.  [To  Youngest  Son.)  Truly  I  did  not  know  you 
had  so  fair  an  estate. 

Son.    [Aside.)    Neither  did  1  ! 

King.  [To  Coachman.)  Drive  again  as  far  as  the  reapers 
in  the  next  field.  [They  drive  on.)  VLy  good  men,  whose 
fields  are  those  that  you  reap  ? 

Labourer.  May  it  please  your  Majesty,  they  belong  to 
the  noble  Marquess  of  Carabas,  who  lives  in  the  castle  yonder. 

King.  [To  Youngest  Son.)  Indeed  your  lands  are  ver}^ 
fair.     To-morrow  I  will  pay  a  visit  to  your  cistie. 

Son.  I  am  sorry  .  .  .  your  ...  it 's  a  great  honour  .  .  . 
but .  .  . 

King.  Say  no  more  ;  before  noon  you  may  expect 
us.     (Youngest  Son  descends.    Exit  coach.) 

Son.  What  am  I  to  do  ?  I  have  no  castle  !  This  is  all 
my  stupid  cat's  fault.    [Re-enter  Cat  running  \ 
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Cat.  My  noble  master,  did  I  hear  you  invite  the  King 
to  your  castle  ? 

Son.  No,  puss,  he  invited  himself,  and  I  am  ruined  I 
I  told  you  you  could  not  help  me.  (Aside.)  Oh  !  how 
beautiful  the  princess  is.  {Aloud.)  You  know  I  have  no 
castle,  not  even  a  house  of  my  own. 

Cat.  All  is  well.  Meet  me  at  the  Ogre's  castle  to-morrow 
morning  when  the  sun  rises. 

Son.  I  am  getting  tired,  puss,  of  you  and  your  commands. 
Now  I  will  kill  you  before  you  do  me  more  harm. 

Cat.  {Humbly.)  My  noble  master,  I  pray  you  stay  your 
hand  but  one  night  more.  If  you  are  of  the  same  mind 
to-morrow,  I  will  not  again  beg  for  my  life. 

Son.  {Relenting.)  Nay,  I  will  not  kill  you,  puss.  Why 
should  I  ?    'Tis  not  your  fault  that  I  am  so  poor. 

Cat.  But  you  will  promise  to  meet  me  to-morrow  at 
dawn  ? 

Son.  I'll  see,  puss,  I'll  see.    {Exeunt.) 


SCENE    IV 

The  Ogre's  castle.  Right,  the  courtyard.  Centre,  the  gate. 
Left,  a  room.  Table  spread  for  a  banquet.  Ogre,  seated, 
sharpening  a  knife.    Enter  Cat  right — he  knocks. 

Ogre.   Who  is  there  ? 

Cat.  a  traveller  who  would  pay  his  respects  to  the 
master  of  so  noble  a  castle. 

Ogre.  {Opening  door.)  You  are  very  late,  but  all  the 
same,  you  are  welcome.  {Aside.)  He 's  small,  only 
a  mouthful,  but  he'll  do  for  supper.  {Aloud.)  Will  you 
pass  the  night  with  me  ?     (Cat  enters  the  castle.) 

Cat.   You  are  very  kind. 

Ogre.   Pray  seat  yourself.    Supper  is  ready. 

Cat.    That  is  good,  for  I  am  hungry.     But  first,  I  pray 
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you,  satisfy  my  curiosity.  I  heard  down  in  the  village 
that  you  could  change  yourself  into  any  kind  of  beast — 
a  lion,  say,  or  an  elephant  ? 

Ogre.  Certainly  I  can.  You  shall  see  for  yourself  i 
for  I  will  become  a  lion.  Await  me  here,  for  my  magic  is 
done  in  the  next  room.  [Exit  left — he  reUirns  at  once  as 
a  lion.)   O 

Cat.  [Running  under  table.)  Oh,  I  am  afraid  !  I  pray  you, 
become  a  man  again.    (Exit  Ogre.    He  returns  as  a  man.) 

Ogre.  You  see  it  is  easy. 

Cat.  I  can  see  it  is  easy  for  so  great  a  nobleman  to  become 
a  lion  ;  but  can  you  change  yourself  into  something  small, 
a  mouse  for  instance  ? 

Ogre.  Certainly.  'Tis  just  as  easy.  Watch !  [Exit. 
He  returns  as  a  mouse. — The  Cat  kills  him.) 

Cat.  There,  that  is  finished.  Now  I  have  only  to  wait 
for  my  master.  'Tis  just  about  dawn.  [Goes  to  the  gate.) 
Here  he  comes.  [Enter  Youngest  Son,  right.)  Enter, 
master,  enter,  all  is  read}^ 

Son.   Will  not  the  Ogre  eat  us  both  ? 

Cat.  He  lies  dead  in  the  next  room.  Help  me  to  bury 
him.  It  is  lucky  the  servants  have  set  a  fine  banquet. 
[Exeunt  left.  They  soon  return.)  There,  that  is  finished. 
Now  we  have  only  to  wait  for  the  King. 

Son.  Am  I  dreaming  ?    What  has  happened  ? 

Cat.  There  is  the  coach,  master.  Run  to  open  the  door. 
[Enter  coach,  right;  Coachman  knocks.  Youngest  Son 
opens  the  door  and  hows  low.) 

Son.  I  pray  your  Majesty  to  enter.  [The  King  and 
Princess  enter  the  castle.) 

King.  I  had  no  idea,  my  dear  Marquess,  that  you  had 
so  fine  a  castle  ;  it  seems  to  me  it  is  the  finest  in  all  the 
land.  It  is  my  will  that  you  marry  my  daughter.  (Son 
takes  Princess's  hand.)  And  for  your  excellent  messenger, 
command  him  to  come  to  me. 
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Son.  Puss,  come  here,  the  King  wishes  to  see  you. 
(Cat  hows  to  King.) 

King.  Kneel,  I  command  you.  Puss.  (Puss  kneels. — 
King  draws  his  sword  and  touches  Cat's  shoulder.)  Rise, 
Sir  Grimalkin.  Your  master  should  be  proud  of  so  able 
a  friend.  (Puss  kisses  the  King's  hand  and  rises.)  Come 
my  friends,  let  us  seat  ourselves  at  the  table. 

Curtain. 
THE  SLEEPING  BEAUTY 

The  King  PrixNcess,  her  daughter 

The  Prince  {of  another  land)  Old  Woman 

Major  Domo  Five  Attendants 

Porter  Various  Servants,  Domestics, 

Spitsman  Gardeners,  etc. 

Queen  Fairy  Godmothers 

SCENE    I 

A  room  in  the  palace — taUe  set  for  a  feast.  Enter  the  King, 
Queen  carrying  her  baby,  and  seven  Fairy  Godmothers. 
King.   Now  that  the  child  is  safely  christened,  we  may 

begin  to  feast ;   seat  yourselves  at  the  table,  I  pray  you. 

{Claps  his  hands.) 

{Enter  Eighth  Fairy,  who  scowls  at  the  table.) 
King.   {To  Eighth  Fairy  as  to  a  servant.)  Let  the  banquet 
be  .  .  .     {Ttirns — to  himself.)    Oh!    I'm  ruined!      What 
shall  I  do  1    Here's  the  fairy  Gunderabillia.    {Claps  hands 
more  loudly.) 

{Enter  Servant.) 

King.  {Aside  to  Servant.)  Lay  another  place,  quick  and 
{aloud)  let  the  banquet  be  served. 

Servant.  Your  Majesty,  there  are  no  more  gold  plates 
and  goblets.     Only  seven  were  ordered  ! 

King.  Hush  !    It  can't  be  helped,  now  ;  lay  an  ordinary 
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plate.     {To  the  Eighth  Fairy.)    You  are  very  welcome 
(Servants  lay  another  place,  serve  the  banquet,  and  exeunt.) 

GuNDERABiLLiA.  So  you  forgot  me  after  all  I  have  done 
for  you  !  [Aside.)  I'll  make  him  sorry  for  this.  {Sits  at 
freshly-laid  place.) 

King.  I  humbly  beg  of  you  to  forgive  me  ;  'tis  now 
fifty  years  since  you  left,  when  I  was  quite  a  small  boy. 
I  had  not  heard  that  you  had  arrived  from  Belpays. 
{They  eat.) 

GuND.  So  you  say.  I  know  better!  'Twas  done  on 
purpose  to  slight  me.  {Aside.)  But  I'll  make  the  princess 
suffer  for  it. 

First  Fairy.  Before  we  take  our  departure,  my  wish 
for  my  goddaughter  is  that  she  may  grow  up  the  fairest 
woman  in  the  world. 

Second  F.  {Aside.)  I  must  keep  my  wish  till  Gundera- 
billia  has  wished.  Then  if  she  wishes  her  any  harm 
I  can  undo  it.     {She  hides.) 

King.  Fairy,  in  the  name  of  my  child  I  thank  you 
heartily.  {To  the  Queen.)  My  dear,  the  fairest  woman  in 
the  world  !    Think  of  it  ! 

Third  F.  And  I  wish  that  she  may  have  the  temper  of 
an  angel. 

Fourth  F.   To  me  she  shall  owe  grace. 

Queen.   Heartily  do  I  thank  you  both. 

Fifth  F.   She  shall  be  able  to  sing  like  a  nightingale. 

Sixth  F.  And  I  will  make  her  dance  like  the  leaf  of 
a  birch-tree. 

King.   Again  I  thank  .  .  . 

GuND.  {In  a  loud  voice.)  And  I  wish  that  she  may 
learn  to  spin  as  a  maiden  ;  that  she  may  prick  her  finger 
and  die  of  the  woun'd.  {Laughs.)  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  think 
I  have  killed  your  joy.     {Queen  faints  unnoticed.) 

King.  Unkind  !  If  I  have  done  you  wrong,  it  was  not 
on  purpose.     Why  need  you  punish  my  child  ?     For  many 
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years  we  looked  for  a  son  or  a  daughter,  and  now  you  have 
changed  our  gladness  into  sorrow. 

GuND.   Ha,  ha,  ha  !    I  say  I  think  I've  killed  your  joy. 

Second  F.  [Coining  out.)  Not  quite  ;  'tis  not  so  bad 
as  that.  I  cannot  altogether  undo  what  you  have  so 
unkindly  done  ;  but  [To  the  King.)  I  can  save  her  from 
death.  She  shall  not  die  of  the  wound ;  but  she  will  pass 
into  a  sleep  for  a  hundred  years.  Then  a  King's  son  will 
awaken  her. 

GuND.  {Throwing  down  her  wand.)  You  cheat  !  But 
I'll  stay  no  longer  lest  I  be  further  insulted.     {Exit.) 

King.  {To  the  Seven  Fairies.)  May  I  entreat  you  to 
excuse  me  while  I  make  a  new  law  ?  For  spinning  must 
be  stopped  in  my  kingdom  at  once.  I  will  find  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  return. 

Second  F.  But  we  too  must  away.  The  Lord  Oberon 
expects  us  at  his  court  in  thirty  seconds.  For  your 
courtesy  I  thank  you. 

Other  Fairies.   And  I.     {Exeunt  Fairies.) 

King.  All,  all  is  ruined  !  {Sees  the  Queen.)  My  Queen, 
my  Queen !  {Claps  his  hands — Enter  Servants.)  Bear  your 
mistress  to  her  room  with  the  princess.  Oh,  unhappy, 
unhappy  !     (Queen  is  home  off.     Exit  King.) 

SCENE    II 

Seventeen  years  later.     An  open  space  with  a  small  cottage 
left,  in  which  an  old  woman  is  spinning.    In  the  centre  the 
princess  is  playing  with  a  ball. 
Old  Woman  {singing). 

Hear  the  merry  spinning-wheel. 

Glitter  clat,  clitter  clat. 
Faster,  faster,  toe  and  heel 
Winding  thread  upon  the  reel. 
Thus  we  earn  our  daily  meal, 
Clitter  clat,  clitter  clat. 
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{Enter  King  and  Queen,  right.     They  watch  the  Princess.) 

King.  So  far  no  harm  has  come  to  our  fair  daughter. 
Since  spinning  is  not  allowed  in  the  country,  I  do  not 
see  .  .  .  But  I  fear  the  fairy  Gunderabillia. 

Queen.  We  have  done  all  we  could  ;  the  rest  we  must 
leave  to  fate.  Come,  she  plays  more  happily  if  we  are 
away.     {Exeunt  King  and  Queen.) 

Princess.  Why  do  my  father  and  mother  watch  me  so  ? 
{Stamps.)   I  won't  be  watched  !    I  won't  1    I  won't !    I  will 
do  what  I  like. 
Old  W.  {singing). 

Wool  from  lively  mountain  sheep, 

Glitter  clat,  clitter  clat. 
Cut  while  gentle  people  sleep, 
Washed  in  rivers  running  deep 
(Food  is  costly — ^lives  are  cheap). 
Clitter  clat,  clitter  clat. 
Princess.    Who's  that  singing?     {Walks  left.)    I  have 
never  noticed  that  door  before.    {Opens  it.)  Why,  whatever 
is  the  old  soul  doing  ? 
Old  W.  {singing). 

Here  I  sit  and  spin  my  thread, 

Clitter  clat,  clitter  clat. 
Whether  folks  are  bom  or  wed. 
Whether  folks  are  well  or  dead. 
Never  time  for  play  instead. 
Clitter  clat,  clitter  clat. 
Princess.   What  are  you  doing,  old  woman  ? 
OldW.   Eh? 

Princess.   {Louder.)   What  are  you  doing,  old  woman  ? 
Old  W.   Eh  ?    Speak  up,  I  can't  hear. 
Princess.    {Shouting.)   I  say,  what  are  you  doing  ? 
Old  W.   Eh  ?   Oh  !   I'm  spinning,  my  pretty  maiden. 
Princess.     Spinning  ?    What  is  that  ?    Do  let  me  try 
if  I  can  do  it. 
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Old  W.  Sure,  you  may  try,  but  it  is  not  as  easy  as  it 
looks.     See,  let  me  show  you. 

Princess.  Oh,  I  can  do  it  easily  enough  ;  I  don't  need 
showing.     Don't  you  trouble. 

Old  W.  Be  careful,  child,  you  .  .  .  (Princess  pricks  her 
finger  ani  falls — wringing  her  hands.)  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ? 
What  shall  I  do  ?  {Opens  door  and  calls.)  Good  people,  help  1 

{Enter  Attendants.  They  try  to  restore  the  princess,  all 
talking  together.) 

First  Attendant.   Slap  her  hands  and  fan  her. 

Second  A.  Loose  her  collar,  and  sprinkle  water  on  her 
face. 

Third  A.   Give  her  air,  I  say,  give  her  air ! 

Fourth  A.   Lift  up  her  head. 

Fifth  A.   No,  no  !    Let  her  lie  fiat. 

First  A.  The  King  will  be  in  a  fine  way  when  he  hears. 

Second  A.  I  wouldn't  be  in  the  old  woman's  shoes  for 
anything  !     See  the  spinning  wheel  ? 

{Enter  King  in  a  great  hurry.) 
King.   What  *s  all  this  about  ?     What  has  happened  to 
the  princess  ?     Bring  hither  a  couch  at  once,  and  lay  her 
on  it.     (Exeunt  Attendants,  returning  with  a  couch.) 

{Enter  Second  Fairy.) 

Fairy.  I  was  away,  miles  away,  or  I  might  have  pre- 
vented the  injury.  The  old  woman  is  not  to  blame  ;  she 
is  quite  deaf  and  did  not  hear  your  law.  There  is  now 
no  remedy.  The  Princess  must  sleep  her  hundred  years. 
{Enter  Queen,  during  this  speech.) 

Queen.  Our  poor  darling  !  never  to  hear  her  talk  or 
see  her  play  again  !     {Weeps.) 

Fairy.  As  I  cannot  bring  her  back  to  you,  we  must 
make  ready  for  her  when  she  wakes.  {To  King.)  Call  all 
your  gentlefolk  here,  and  all  your  servants. 
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King.  {Claps  his  hand — Enter  Servant.)  Call  the  Major 
Domo,  and  bid  him  come  here  with  all  the  attendants 
now  in  the  castle.     {Exit  Servant.) 

{Enter  Major  Domo,  followed  by  all  the  servants  and  gentle- 
folk.) 
Major  Domo.  What  is  your  will,  your  Majesty  ? 
Fairy.    Bid  each  take  up  his  own  position.     {The  ser- 
vants, &c.,  all  take  up  their  correct  positions — Fairy  touches 
each  with  her  wand.     To  King  and  Queen) — We  have  done 
our  task  ;    from  to-day  we  shall  never  meet,  but  I  will 
convey    you   to    Malaquin,    where    your    brother   reigns. 
Come,  let  us  be  gone.     {Exeunt.) 

SCENE    III 

{The  same  scene,  all  the  people  still  sleeping  after  a  hundred 
years.     Enter  Prince.) 

Prince.  {Shaking  porter.)  Here,  fellow  !  Why  are  you 
sleeping  at  your  post  ? 

Porter.  {Snoring.)   Ouch  !   Kha  !   Kha  ! 

Prince.  There  is  not  much  sense  to  be  got  from  him  ! 
Kitchen  folk  all  asleep,  too.  It 's  wondrous  strange.  What 
magic  has  sent  them  into  a  trance  ?  See,  the  meat  is  fresh ; 
they  cannot  have  slept  long.  {Shakes  one.)  Fellow,  wake  I 
Your  roast  needs  attention  ! 

Spitsman.   {Snoring.)   Kha  !   Kha  !   Kha  ! 

Prince.  Again,  it  is  not  much  use  questioning  him. 
Gentlemen — and  ladies  !  by  all  that  is  wonderful  1  But  with 
strangely  cut  clothes.  I  never  saw  the  like  before.  {Bows.) 
{To  one  of  the  ladies.)  By  your  leave,  Madam,  permit  me 
to  say  you  would  sleep  sounder  in  a  bed.  Even  the  gentle- 
folk have  nothing  to  say.  {Sees  Princess.)  What  fairy  sight 
is  this  ?  The  most  lovely  maiden  I  have  seen  anywhere. 
{Pause.)  Dare  I  kiss  her  ?  I  must  risk  it ;  she  is  so  fast 
asleep,  she  will  not  be  offended.    {Kisses  her.) 
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Princess.  (Awaking — drowsily.)  Is  it  you,  my  prince  ? 
I  have  waited  for  you  a  long  weary  time.  [All  wake  up, 
and  begin  to  talk  to  each  other.) 

Prince.  Fairest  of  maidens,  you  shall  be  my  bride,  if, 
I  must  add,  if  you  desire  it. 

Princess.  I  desire  it  more  than  my  life  !  (Prince  kisses 
her  hand  ;  they  come  forward  together,  and  pass  from  the 
stage,  followed  by  all  the  gentlefolk.) 

Curtain. 


PATIENT  GRISELDA 

Marquess  Walter 
Walter,  Ms  son 

i,  [  lords  at  Walter's  court 

Pavio      I 

Giovanni  ^ 

Pedro       [servants  to  Marquess  Walter 

Matteo     ' 

Janicula,  a  swineherd 

Lords.     Attendants 

Griselda,  daughter  of  Janicula 

Rosamond,  her  daughter 

Ladies 

SCENE    I 

An  open  glade  in  a  forest.  Enter  Marquess  Walter, 
followed  by  Lords  and  Attendants,  leading  horses  and 
hawks. 

Walter.  Here  we  will  rest  awhile.  My  lord  Pavio, 
command  the  grooms  to  take  away  the  horses.  *Tis  gay 
sport  we  have  had  with  the  hounds.  After  some  stay  we 
will  mount  again  and  fly  our  hawks.  [The  horses  are  led 
away.)     Be  seated  all. 

Pavio.  Art  wearied,  my  lord  ? 
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Walter.  But  a  trifle,  Pavio.  When  we  have  flushed 
game,  I  will  wager  ten  ducats  that  my  peregrine  brings 
down  a  partridge  before  thy  meriin.     Is  it  a  match  ? 

Pavio.   As  you  please,  my  lord. 

Walter.   But  that  can  wait ;  let  us  rest. 

First  Lord.  Have  you  decided,  my  lord  marquess, 
what  shall  be  done  with  .  .  .  ? 

Walter.  Nay,  let  business  wait,  my  lord.  Shall  we 
profane  this  beautiful  glade  with  worldly  trouble  ? 

First  L.  Yet  you  promised  it  should  be  done  to-day. 

Walter,  To-day  ?  To-morrow,  surely.  Let  to-morrow 
look  to  its  own  cares  ;  yet  look  not  sad,  I  promise  that 
to-morrow,  or  it  may  be  next  week,  I  will  look  into  the 
affair. 

Second  L.  Have  you  forgotten,  sir,  that  you  appointed 
to-day  for  the  lords  to  wait  on  you  ? 

Walter.  (Impatiently.)  Business,  business,  always 
business  ;   can  you  not  leave  me  one  moment  free  ? 

Second  L.  Alas,  my  lord  !  We  would  that  your  mind 
were  set  sometimes  upon  things  of  more  importance  than 
hunting  and  hawking. 

Walter.   Of  more  importance  than  hunting  ? 

[Enter  Lord  Jachimo,  folloived  hy  several  nobles.) 
Jachimo.    Most  noble  marquess,  I  am  here  with  these 
gentlemen  to  tell  you  our  desire  ;    your  goodness  in  the 
past  gives  me  courage  to  begin.     So  great  is  our  happiness 
because  of  your  kindness  towards  us,  that  there  is  wanting 
but  one  thing  to  make  us  perfectly  contented. 
Walter.   And  what  is  that,  lord  Jachimo  ? 
Jachimo.    That  you  would  marry,  my  lord.     If  you 
should  die  leaving  no  heir,   your  lands  would  pass  to 
a  stranger,  which  would  be  a  great  misfortune  for  all  your 
loyal  subjects.     Therefore,  we  entreat  you  to  grant  our 
request  that  you  will  take  a  wife,  so  may  our  fears  be 
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lessened.  We  are  prepared  to  search  you  out  a  mate  who 
shall  adorn  your  palace. 

Walter.  Such  a  step,  my  lord  Jachimo,  turns  me  into 
a  slave  ;  yet  so  greatly  do  I  hold  you  all  in  esteem,  that 
I  will  gladly  do  as  you  wish — but  not  altogether — I,  myself, 
will  choose  a  wife  if  you  will  promise  to  honour  her  whoso- 
ever she  may  be.  If  I  must  give  up  my  freedom,  I  will 
wed  her,  only,  whom  I  can  love.  Does  this  meet  your 
wishes  ? 

Jachimo.  Most  heartily  do  we  thank  you,  my  lord 
marquess. 

Walter.  Are  you  all  agreed  upon  this  point  ?  For  if 
not,  let  me  hear  no  more  of  the  matter. 

Jachimo.   What  say  you,  my  lords  ? 

All.  Most  willingly  we  agree. 

Jachimo.  Will  you  permit  us,  sir,  further  to  ask  that 
a  day  may  be  fixed  for  the  marriage  ? 

Walter.  It  is  but  just  ;  in  six  weeks,  on  Midsummer 
Day,  let  everything  be  ready.  My  lord  Pavio,  I  charge 
you  prepare  everything  necessary  for  that  day. 

Pavio.   It  shall  be  done,  sir. 

Walter.  And  now,  my  lords,  leave  me  alone  with  my 
foresters.  I  would  arrange  for  the  hunt  to-morrow. 
(Jachimo  and  his  company  how  low  and  exeunt — Walter 
turns  to  his  foresters.) 

SCENE    II 

The  outside  of  Janicula's  cottage,  on  Midsummer  Day, 

Griselda  seated,  knitting.     Enter  two  lords. 

First  Lord.  The  day  has  arrived,  yet  has  our  lord  not 
named  his  bride  1 

Second  L.  'Tis  strange  indeed.  All  is  prepared  ;  he 
has  ordered  jewels  and  clothes  such  as  a  queen  might  envy. 

First  L.  And  no  one  to  wear  them  1  Think  you  that 
he  is  keeping  faith  v/ith  us  ? 

C  2 
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Second  L.  Throughout  the  land  the  people  whisper  : 
*  He  has  a  merry  joke  with  his  lords,  he  means  not  to  wed  ! ' 
Yet  our  marquess  is  honourable  and  gentle.  I  cannot 
believe  he  would  play  us  false. 

First  L.  Nor  I ;  and  yet ...  I  know  not.  He  has  never 
given  his  whole  mind  to  his  duty  as  ruler  of  our  land.  His 
thoughts  have  ever  been  rather  of  hounds  and  the  chase. 
I  love  him,  yet  I  like  not  his  lightness.  But  the  time  is 
near  when  his  bride  should  be  seen.  We  must  go  to  the 
castle.  Let  us,  if  possible,  keep  all  signs  of  uneasiness 
from  our  faces. 

Griselda.  (Rising.)  My  work  must  be  finished  though 
twelve  lords  were  to  be  married.  [Enters  cottage,  and  comes 
out  with  a  pitcher.)  If  I  fetch  the  water  quickly,  I  may 
still  be  in  time  to  see  the  noble  lady,  for  she  should  pass 
this  way.    {Exit.) 

{Enter  Marquess  and  suite,  accompanied  by  several  ladies.) 

First  L.  We  pray  you,  sir,  jest  no  longer  with  us 
in  this  matter  ;  if  it  be  your  will  to  give  the  common 
people  throughout  Italy  cause  to  laugh  at  us,  let  it  be 
upon  a  matter  less  serious. 

Walter.  Have  patience  yet  a  few  minutes,  good 
Lorenzo.  [Enter  Griselda,  pitcher  on  shoulder.)  Come 
hither,  maiden.  (Griselda  puts  down  pitcher,  and  kneels 
before  him.) 

Griselda.   My  lord,  I  await  your  orders. 

Walter.   Go,  bring  your  father  here. 

Griselda.  He  is  within,  my  lord.  [Goes  to  cottage  door.) 
Father !     [Enters  and  comes  out  with  Janicula.) 

Walter.  Janicula,  I  have  come  to  ask  your  daughter 
for  my  wife  ;  but  only  with  your  consent.  I  know  you 
bear  me  love  as  your  liege  lord  ;  tell  me,  are  you  willing 
I  should  marry  Griselda  ? 

Janicula.   My  lord !  .  .  .  You  have  the  right  to  do  .  .  . 
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ahem  !    I  cannot  say  nay  .  .  .  you  .  .  .  great  honour  .  .  . 
I  .  .  .  my  daughter.     It  must  be  as  you  will. 

Walter.  Let  us  enter  your  cottage  that  we  may  settle 
the  matter  in  private.  {To  the  lords.)  Await  me  here ! 
Lead  on,  Janicula.  (Walter,  Janicula,  and  Griselda  enter 
the  cottage.) 

First  L.  Our  master !  A  swineherd's  daughter. 
Said  I  not  he  was  jesting  ? 

Second  L.   It  passes  understanding  !    What  means  it  ? 

Third  L.  A  common  village  girl  1  Our  land  will  be 
cause  for  mirth  throughout  Italy. 

First  L.   Hush  !    He  is  coming. 

(Walter  and  Griselda  come  from  the  cottage.) 

Walter.  This  is  my  wife  !  Griselda,  now  before  all  these 
lords  and  ladies,  will  you  agree  to  my  conditions  ?  Do  you 
promise  you  will  obey  me  in  all  things,  be  they  sorrowful 
or  happy  ?  Do  you  further  promise  never  to  oppose  me 
by  word  or  look  ?  If  you  do,  I  promise  to  marry  you  this 
day. 

Griselda.  My  lord  !  I  am  unworthy  even  to  sweep 
your  room.  But  I  will  do  as  you  desire.  Never  by  deed 
or  thought  will  I  knowingly  disobey  you,  though  I  die  for 
my  fidelity. 

Walter.  It  is  enough.  {Turning  to  the  lords  and  ladies.) 
Again,  here  is  my  wife.  Let  all  those  who  love  me  honour 
her  also,  and  serve  her  with  reverence.  In  her  father's 
house  let  her  be  robed  for  the  wedding,  and  brought  to  the 
castle  within  an  hour.  Farewell,  Griselda.  {He  kisses  her 
hand — Exit  with  lords.) 

First  Lady.  {Aside  to  Second.)  I  like  not  this  task. 
To  defile  our  hands  with  her  shameful  clothes  ! 

Second  L.  {Aside  to  First.)  It  must  be  done,  however 
much  we  dislike  it.  Madam,  will  you  lead  the  way  ? 
{Exeunt  into  cottage.) 
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SCENE    III 

A  room  in  the  castle,  some  years  later.     Walter  pacing  up 
and  down  thinking. 

Walter.  Still  she  seems  all  obedience,  but  at  times 
I  wonder  if  it  is  real.  I  must  think  of  some  waj?  by  which 
I  can  put  her  to  the  test.  Let  me  think  !  Her  joy  is  all 
in  her  child.     Ah  !   I  have  it.    {Claps  his  hands.) 

{Enter  Attendant.) 

Attendant.  My  lord  ? 

Walter.  Send  hither  Giovanni.  {Exit  Attendant.)  I 
must  lay  my  plans  with  skill,  that  I  may  find  out  if  she 
will  keep  her  promise  of  perfect  obedience.  {Enter  Gio- 
vanni.) Ah  !  you  are  here  !  You  know,  Giovanni,  that 
I  have  nought  in  my  heart  save  love  towards  my  daughter, 
the  lady  Rosamond  ;  yet  must  you  go  presently  to  demand 
her  of  the  queen,  her  mother,  with  a  stern  face  and  a  harsh 
voice.  You  shall  convey  her  safely  to  Bologna,  to  my 
sister  the  countess,  together  with  a  letter  which  I  shall 
give  you. 

Giovanni.  My  lord,  I  have  always  done  your  bidding  ; 
but  now  I  pray  you  excuse  me. 

Walter.  That  I  cannot  do,  Giovanni  ;  yet  trust  me 
that  I  mean  no  harm  to  my  child.  Carry  out  these  instruc- 
tions, and  you  shall  be  well  rewarded.  {Sternly.)  See  that 
you  whisper  not  a  word  of  my  plans,  whatever  rumours 
may  reach  your  ears.  Now  go  !  {Exit  Giovanni — Enter 
Griselda  with  Rosamond  in  her  arms.)  Griselda,  you  have 
come  at  the  right  tjme.  I  am  greatly  troubled,  for  the 
nobles  of  the  land  murmur  every  day  that  their  queen  is  of 
too  humble  birth.  This  they  do  more,  now  that  a  child 
is  born  to  us.  They  say  :  '  Shall  a  low-born  child  be  our 
future  mistress  ?  '     I  would  live  at  peace  with  all  around. 
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and  so  cannot  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  wishes.  Give  me 
leave,  therefore,  to  deal  with  your  child  as  I  please — to 
put  her  to  death  if  so  I  please — and  fulfil  your  promise 
given  at  our  marriage. 

Griselda.  My  lord,  my  child  and  I  are  both  your  own, 
and  you  may  do  as  you  please  with  us.  I  only  fear  that 
I  may  displease  you  and  so  lose  your  love. 

Walter.  (Sternly.)  See  that  you  remain  obedient  and 
submissive.     (Exit.) 

Griselda.  Oh  !  my  baby  !  must  I  really  let  cruel  men 
take  you  from  me  ?    {Weeps.) 

{Enter  Giovanni.) 

Giovanni.  Madam,  you  know  what  my  lord  has  com- 
manded.    I  must  do  his  will.    {He  takes  the  child  roughly.) 

Griselda.  I  pray  you,  let  me  kiss  her  once  before  you 
take  her  away.  {Kisses  her.)  Farewell,  Rosebud.  Never 
more  may  I  see  thee  !  {Turning  to  Giovanni.)  I  beseech 
you,  unless  it  be  against  my  lord's  orders,  bury  her  decently 
where  no  wild  beast  can  steal  her  body  away.  Go,  quickly, 
ere  I  repent,  lest  I  strive  to  take  her  back  again.  {Exit 
Giovanni.)  O,  my  beautiful  Rosebud  !  But  I  must  not 
complain.  Did  I  not  promise  to  obey  in  all  things  ? 
{Enter  Walter.) 

Walter,   Ha  !    Has  he  been  ?    Where  is  the  child  ? 

Griselda.  {Weeping.)  Oh,  my  lord !  Forgive  me  if 
I  cannot  talk  about  it.  I  pray  you  be  content  that  I  do 
not  reproach  you.  And  now  give  me  leave  to  go  to  my 
room,  for  I  am  weary.    {Exit.) 

Walter.  She  is,  indeed,  the  most  patient  of  women. 
Not  one  word  of  reproach,  nor  word  of  complaint  that 
her  lot  has  become  unhappy.  I  am  the  most  fortunate  of 
men  to  possess  such  an  obedient  wife. 
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SCENE    IV 

The   same,    seventeen  years   later.      Enter   Walter    with 

several  lords,  left ;  Griselda  and  her  ladies,  right. 

Walter.  Well  met,  Griselda  ;  I  was  on  the  point  of 
sending  for  you  ;  I  have  an  unpleasant  task  to  perform. 

Griselda.  [Aside.)  He  is  tired  of  me  !  (Aloud.)  I  am 
but  your  servant,  my  lord,  though  I  am  j^our  wife  ;  I  await 
your  orders. 

Walter.  My  people  are  dissatisfied  with  my  wife  ;  and 
though  your  goodness,  for  which  I  married  you,  has  never 
for  a  moment  been  questioned,  they  murmur  because 
I  did  not  marry  a  lady  of  gentle  birth.  I  must  carry  out 
their  wishes  and  take  a  new  wife.  The  Pope  has  agreed 
to  allow  me  to  send  you  home,  and  my  new  wife  is  even 
now  on  her  way  here.  I  ask  3/0 u  to  be  brave  and  return 
to  your  father's  house. 

Griselda.  My  lord,  I  know  that  I  have  never  been 
worthy  to  be  even  your  servant.  Throughout  my  married 
life  I  have  striven  to  keep  my  promise  of  uncomplaining 
obedience.  Though  you  have  taken  my  daughter  and  even 
my  infant  son,  I  have  used  no  word  of  anger,  nor  have 
I  ever  failed  you.  I  thank  you  that  for  so  long  you  held 
me  in  honour.  And  now,  let  me  return  to  my  father's 
home,  where  I  shall  spend  my  days  in  prayer  for  you  and 
for  your  happiness  with  your  new  wife. 

First  Lady.  {Aside.)  Can  he  really  mean  thus  to  shght 
her  after  her  long  years  of  faithfulness  ? 

Griselda.  Here  I  restore  to  you  my  robes,  my  jewels 
and  my  wedding  ring.  Suffer  me  but  to  retain  this  dress, 
'tis  a  poor  one  ;  for  my  own  rags  are  past  finding. 

Walter.  Take  it  and  prepare  to  go.  (He  turns  to  hide 
his  face.)  Her  father  has  been  summoned  to  take  her 
home,  and  do  you,  my  lords,  follow  me.  (Exit,  followed 
by  lords.) 
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Last  Lord.  {Aside.)  Hath  our  master  then  so  hard 
a  heart  that  he  can  allow  so  tine  a  queen  to  depart  ? 

Companion.  Nay,  I  do  not  understand  this  !  {Exeunt — 
Erder  Janicula.) 

Janicula.  Ah  !  it  has  happened  as  I  feared.  Come 
home  with  me  my  dear  child,  and  let  us  find  happiness 
there  again — if  we  can.  {They  are  about  to  go — Re-enter 
Walter.) 

Walter.  Stay  a  moment,  Griselda.  My  wife  comes 
to-morrow  ;  I  pray  you  to  come  to  the  palace  to  make 
preparation  for  her,  since  you  know  all  my  habits  and  my 
wishes. 

Janicula.  Sire  !  In  all  humility,  do  you  think  it  fair 
so  to  torture  her  who  till  now  was  your  wife  ? 

Griselda.  Father,  forbear !  {To  Walter.)  Your  high- 
ness, even  this  will  I  do  in  memory  of  your  lost  love  for 
me.     {Exeunt.) 

SCENE    V 

The    entrance    hall    of   the  castle.     Griselda  instructing 

servants. 

Griselda.  Do  you  all  know  your  duties  ?  You,  Pedro, 
what  is  your  task  ? 

Pedro.  I  am  to  show  the  bride  and  her  brother  to  their 
chambers. 

Griselda.  {Aside.)  The  bride  !  Oh,  my  broken  heart  ! 
{Aloud.)   And  then  ? 

Pedro.  And  then,  your  majesty  ...  I  mean  madam, 
to  see  that  all  they  require  is  taken  to  them.  To  let  no  one 
approach  save  by  their  leave. 

Griselda.   Good,     And  you,  Matteo  ? 

Matteo.  My  work  is  to  find  stalls  for  the  horses  and 
beds  for  the  servants. 

Griselda.  Good  again.  Now  go,  but  be  ready  for  .  .  . 
{A  loud  shout  outside.)   Nay,  stay,  they  are  at  hand. 
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{Enter  the  new  bride  and  her  brother  Walter.) 

Young  Walter.  (To  his  sister.)  Who  is  this,  Rosa,  who 
stands  here  to  greet  us  ? 

Griselda.  {Aside,  starting.)  Rosa,  my  lost  child's  name  ! 

Rosamond.  Nay,  brother,  I  know  not ;  doubtless  it  is 
the  lady  of  the  robes. 

Griselda.  In  the  name  of  my  master,  the  Marquess 
Walter,  I  bid  you  welcome,  maiden,  and  you,  too,  young 
sir.  Ho,  Pedro  !  (Pedro  comes  forward.)  Will  it  please 
you  to  follow  Pedro  ?  He  will  show  you  to  your  chambers. 
{Exit  Pedro  followed  by  Rosamond  attd  Young  Walter.) 

{Enter  Marquess  Walter.) 

Walter.  You  have  carried  out  my  wishes  exactly, 
Griselda.     How  like  you  my  young  wife  ? 

Griselda.  Right  well,  my  noble  lord  ;  she  seems  to  be 
the  fairest  maiden  on  earth.  With  her  love  may  you  be  .  . . 
{Her  voice  breaks)  happy  to  the  end  of  your  life,  which 
may  God  make  a  long  one.  I  ask  you  here  to  grant  one 
boon  for  the  sake  of  your  love  once  given  to  me.  Torment 
her  not  as  you  saw  fit  to  torment  me.  For  it  seems  to  me 
she  is  delicately  brought  up  and  cannot  bear  hardships. 

Walter.    {In  a  loving  voice.)   Griselda  ! 

Griselda.   (Faltering.)   My  lord  ! 

Walter.  Enough,  yea  more  than  enough  have  you 
suffered.  Be  unhappy  no  longer  ;  for  I  have  proved  you 
the  most  patient  of  women,  able  to  bear  unheard-of  trials 
without  a  murmur.  (He  kisses  her.  Griselda  looks  dazed.) 
You,  Griselda,  you  only,  are  my  wife.  This  maiden,  whom, 
supposing  her  to  be  my  bride,  you  have  so  dutifully 
received,  is  your  own  daughter,  and  comes  here  with  her 
brother,  your  son.  I  could  not  injure  our  own  children  ; 
aU  I  have  done  was  to  prove  your  faithfulness  and  con- 
stancy. Ho  there  !  Send  hither  my  lady's  maidens,  that 
she  may  be  attired  for  the  banquet  in  honour  of  the  return 
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of  the  lady  Rosamond.     {Enter  the  queen's  ladies.)    Your 
mistress  requires  robing  ;  remove  the  dress  she  now  wears. 

Ladies.  Our  lady  ?    Thank  Heaven  ! 

Griselda.  It  is  enough,  yea,  more  than  enough.  My 
children  and  my  dear  husband  all  restored  at  once  !  (She 
faints  into  Walter's  arms.) 

Curtain. 
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Hans          ")     .  ,    ,  ^  Neighbours 

Schwartz  [  ""''^"^  f^'""''''  Peasant 

Gluck,  their  young  brother  Child 

Priest  Old  Man 

Jan        \  Traveller 

Piet       y  three  peasants  Servant  to  Gluck 

Martin)  The    King    of    the    Golden 

Mayor  Nestor  River 
Three  Gnomes 

SCENE    I 

The  inside  of  the  house  belonging  to  Hans  and  Schwartz. 
A  few  cheap  articles  of  furniture.  Hans  and  Schwartz 
seated  at  a  deal  table,  with  no  cloth  on  it,  counting  money. 

Hans.  Forty-one,  forty-two.  This  valley  was  well 
named  the  Treasure  Valley.  Forty-three,  forty-four. 
What  a  blessing  the  famine  came  to  the  other  villages  ! 
Forty-five,  and  didn't  touch  us  !  Forty-six,  forty-seven, 
forty-eight,  forty-nine,  fifty.  There,  that's  fifty  pounds  in 
gold  in  that  bag. 

Schwartz.  Ha,  ha  !  And  the  beauty  of  it  is,  Hans,  that 
they  all  come  to  us  to  buy  or  beg.  (Pause.)  Our  ploughman, 
Fritz,  is  not  working  hard  enough  ;  he  didn't  start  working 
till  five  o'clock  yesterday  and  left  off  at  half-past  nine  at 
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night  ;  said  it  was  getting  dark.  Moreover,  he  took  half 
an  hour  for  his  lunch  ;  said  he  couldn't  work  all  day. 

Hans.  We  must  send  him  off.  Here  are  forty-three 
pounds  in  silver  ;  that  makes  with  the  money  in  the 
stocking,  altogether,  three  hundred  and  .  .  .  [Knock  at  the 
door.) 

Schwartz.  Who  is  that,  I  wonder  ?  Gluck  !  Where 
has  that  young  knave  gone  to  ?     Gluck  I 

[Enter  Gluck.) 

Gluck.  Did  3^ou  call,  brother  ? 

Schwartz.  Did  I  call  ?  [Throws  a  pot  at  the  hoy.)  Yes, 
I  did  call.  Don't  stand  idhng  all  day  long  ;  go  and  see  who 
it  is.    (Gluck  goes  to  the  door,  opens  it,  and  talks  outside.) 

Hans.  He  is  a  lazy  dog  !  We  must  beat  liim  to  make 
him  more  busy  and  obedient.  How  much  did  you  charge 
that  farmer  who  said  he  had  no  food  and  came  to  buy 
wheat  ? 

Schwartz.  Only  four  times  its  value.  I  sold  it  him  too 
cheaply,  I  fear.  We  shall  be  ruined.  I  was  misled  by  his 
story  of  his  starving  wife. 

[Enter  Gluck  with  a  ragged  peasant.) 

Gluck.  It  is  a  poor  man,  brothers,  and  I  promised  him 
you  would  help  him. 

Hans.  Who  told  you  to  interfere  ?  That  last  thrashing 
did  you  no  good,  I  am  afraid.  Be  off,  before  I  take  a  stick 
to  you.  [Exit  Gluck. — To  the  man.)  Now,  come,  what  do 
you  want  ? 

Peasant.  Kind  sir,  I  am  starving  ;  give  me  in  charity, 
I  pray,  just  a  loaf  of  bread. 

Schwartz.  A  likely  story  !  That  is  what  you  all  say. 
Think  you  we  can  live  if  we  give  to  every  sturdy  beggar  in 
the  land  ?  Take  your  whining  tales  elsewhere,  lest  I  do 
you  a  mischief.     [Rises.)    Yet  stay  1     Our  ploughman  is 
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leaving  us.  We  will  engage  you  at  twopence  halfpenny 
a  day  and  some  food  ;  not  too  much,  but  enough  for 
a  beggar.  We  must  keep  the  promises  our  wicked  young 
brother  makes  for  us,  eh  Hans  ?    Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Hans.   Ha,  ha  !    A  good  joke,  a  sound  argument. 

Peasant.   My  lords  !    I  cannot  live  on  that  small  .  .  . 

Hans.   You  refuse  ?    Then  go,  go  ;  be  quick. 

Peasant.  My  lord,  I  have  a  wife  and  three  small 
children.    How  can  I  .  .  . 

Hans.  A  made-up  story,  I  expect,  and  all  lies.  I  see, 
brother,  your  silly  kindness  to  that  farmer  is  bringing  all 
the  wasters  in  the  country  upon  us. 

Schwartz.  What  are  you  waiting  for  ?  Did  you  not 
hear  my  brother  tell  you  to  be  off  ?    Gluck  ! 

Peasant.  I  did,  sir,  but  your  other  brother  promised  . . . 

Hans.  That  we  would  help  you  ?  Certainly  he  did  and 
my  brother  offered  to,  but  you  refused  his  help.  We  can 
do  no  more,  we  are  poor  men. 

Peasant.  (Sighmg.)  Then  I  suppose  I  must  take  the 
work,  for  my  children  are  like  to  starve. 

Schwartz.  Good  !  Be  up  early  tomorrow  and  show  us 
how  earnestly  you  can  work.    Gluck  ! 

{Enter  Gluck.) 

Gluck.  Brother  ? 

Hans.  Show  this  man  where  he  may  lie  down  to-night. 

Peasant.  But  I  must  return  home,  sir.  My  wife  is  not 
well,  I  tell  you. 

Hans.  And  waste  time  to-morrow  ?  Time  for  which  we 
shall  pay  you  !  No,  good  friend,  here  you  are  and  here  you 
stay.  Show  him  out,  Gluck,  and  return  at  once.  {Exeunt 
Gluck  and  Peasant.) 

Schwartz.  We  mast  go  to  work,  brother.  See,  it  is 
past  ten  o'clock.  Put  the  money  away  and  come  on. 
{Re-enter  Gluck.) 
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Hans.  I  am  ready.  {To  Gluck.)  See  here,  you  young 
wretch,  mind  house  for  us,  and  get  dinner  ready.  If  you 
cook  it  well,  I'll  give  you  a  small  slice  for  yourself.  Let 
no  one  in  till  we  return,  or  'twill  be  worse  for  you.  [Exeunt 
Hans  ajtd  Schwartz.) 

Gluck.    Another  long,  lonely  day  !     But  I  must  begin 
to  work,  or  I'll  never  be  finished.     {He  takes  up  a  bucket.) 
First  I  want  some  water  from  the  well ;  then  .  .  .  {Exit.) 
Curtain. 

SCENE   II 

The  same.    Gluck  minding  the  roast. 

Gluck.  {Singing  as  he  turns.) 

Turn  the  spit,  turn  spit. 

Turn,  turn,  turn. 
You  shall  never  have  a  bit. 
If  you  let  it  burn. 

What  a  nice  piece  of  mutton  it  is  !  It  's  a  shame  my 
brothers  never  invite  any  one  to  share  their  good  things, 
when  every  one  is  starving.  {A  knock  sounds  on  the  door.) 
Hark  !  It  must  be  the  wind  ;  no  one  else  would  knock 
double  knocks  at  our  door.  Listen  to  the  rain  pelting  down  ; 
it  's  a  good  thing  I  got  the  water  when  I  did.  {Another 
knock,  very  loud.)  No,  it  isn't  the  wind,  either.  I  wonder 
who  it  is  !  {Goes  to  window  and  looks  out. — He  talks  to  an 
unseen  person.)  No,  sir,  I'm  sorry  I  can't  let  you  in.  My 
brothers  would  beat  me  to  death.  What  do  you  want  ? 
{He  looks  round  at  the  fire  and  speaks  to  himself.)  He  does 
look  very  wet ;  I'll  just  let  him  in  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
{Exit.  He  re-enters  fellowed  by  an  Old  Gentleman  soaked 
through.) 

Old  Man.  Never  mind  your  brothers  ;  I'll  talk  to  them. 

Gluck.  Pray,  sir,  don't  do  any  such  thing ;  they  will 
be  the  death  of  me  if  I  let  you  stay  till  they  come  in. 
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Old  Man.  Dear  me  !  I'm  very  sorry  to  hear  that. 
How  long  may  I  stay  ? 

Gluck.  Only  till  the  mutton  's  done,  sir,  and  it  's 
getting  very  brown. 

i^he  Old  Man  goes  so  close  to  the  fire  that  the  water  drips 
off  him  on  to  it  and  begins  to  put  it  out.) 

Gluck.  (Looking  at  the  Old  Man.)  I  beg  your  pardon, 
sir,  but  you  are  wetting  my  floor  ;  may  I  take  your 
cloak  ? 

Old  Man.  No,  thank  you. 

Gluck.   Your  cap,  then  ? 

Old  Man.   (Gruffly.)   I  am  all  right,  thank  you. 

Gluck.  But  sir — I  am  very  sorry,  but — really  you're 
putting  the  fire  out. 

Old  Man.  It'll  take  longer  to  do  the  mutton,  then. 
(Gluck  goes  on  turning  for  a  while.) 

Old  Man.  That  mutton  looks  very  nice.  Can't  you 
give  me  a  little  bit  ? 

Gluck.   Impossible,  sir.    My  brothers  would  kill  me. 

Old  Man.  I'm  very  hungry ;  I've  had  nothing  to  eat 
either  yesterday  or  to-day.  They  surely  could  spare  a  bit 
from  the  knuckle. 

Gluck.  They  promised  me  a  slice  to-day,  sir.  I  can 
give  you  that  and  no  more.    (He  goes  for  a  knife.) 

Old  Man.  That 's  a  good  boy  ! 

Gluck.  (Aside,  beginning  to  cut  a  slice.)  I  don't  care 
if  I  do  get  beaten  for  it.  (A  great  knocking  at  the  door. 
Gluck  tries  to  replace  the  slice.  He  then  opens  door.  Enter 
Hans  and  Schwartz.) 

Schwartz,  Why  did  you  keep  us  waiting  in  the  rain  ? 
(Throws  a  stick  at  Gluck,  who  dodges  it.) 

Hans.  (Boxing  Gluck's  ears.)  Ay  !  What  for,  you  little 
vagabond  ? 

Schwartz.  (Seeing  Old  Man,  who  is  bowing  very  low.) 
Who  's  that  ? 
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Gluck.   I  don't  know,  indeed,  brother. 

Schwartz.   How  did  he  get  in  ? 

Gluck.   My  dear  brother,  he  was  so  very  wet. 
(Schwartz  picks  up  the  rolling-pin  to  hit  Gluck  ;    hut  the 

Old  Man  puts  his  cap  between  them,  and  the  rolling-pin 

goes  over  Gluck's  head.) 

Schwartz.   Who  are  you,  sir  ? 

Hans.   What  's  your  business  ? 

Old  Man.  I'm  a  poor  old  man  and  I  saw  your  fire 
through  the  window  ;  so  I  begged  shelter  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

Schwartz.  Have  the  goodness  to  walk  out  again.  We 
have  enough  water  in  our  kitchen,  without  making  it 
a  drying-shed. 

Old  Man.  It  's  a  cold  day  to  turn  an  old  man  out,  sir  ; 
look  at  my  grey  hair. 

Hans.  Ay  !  There  are  enough  of  them  to  keep  you 
warm  !    Walk  ! 

Old  Man.  I  am  very  hungry,  sir  ;  couldn't  you  spare  me 
a  bit  of  bread  before  I  go  ? 

Schwartz.  Bread,  indeed  !  Do  you  suppose  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  our  bread  but  to  give  it  to  such  red- 
nosed  fellows  as  you  ? 

Hans.  Why  don't  you  sell  your  feathers  ?  Out  with  you  I 

Old  Man.  A  little  bit. 

Schwartz.  Be  off ! 

Old  Man.   Pray,  gentlemen  ! 

Hans.  Off !  And  be  hanged  !  {Each  brother  in  turn 
tries  to  touch  the  Old  Man  ;  they  fall  back  over  each  other  in 
a  heap.) 

Old  Man.  [Putting  on  his  cap.)  Gentlemen,  I  wish  you 
a  very  good  morning.  At  twelve  to-night  I'll  call  again  ; 
after  such  a  refusal  of  hospitality  as  I  have  just  had, 
you  will  not  be  surprised  if  that  is  the  last  visit  I  ever 
pay  3^ou. 
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Schwartz.  If  ever  I  catch  you  here  again,  I'll  .  .  . 
(Exit  Old  Man.) 

Hans.  {Picking  himself  up  and  rubbing  his  head  and 
elbow.)  A  very  pretty  business,  indeed,  Mr.  Gluck.  Dish 
the  mutton.  If  ever  I  catch  you  doing  such  a  trick  again 
.  .  .  Why  the  mutton  *s  been  cut  ! 

Gluck.   You  promised  me  one  slice,  brother,  you  know. 

Hans.  Oh  !  And  you  were  cutting  it  hot,  I  suppose, 
and  were  going  to  catch  the  gravy.  It'll  be  long  before 
I  promise  you  such  a  thing  again.  Leave  the  room  and 
have  the  kindness  to  wait  in  the  coal-cellar  till  I  call  you. 
{Exit  Gluck.)  Now,  brother,  let  's  have  dinner.  {They 
sit  as  scene  closes.) 

Curtain. 

SCENE   III 

The  brothers'  bedroom  at  night.  Hans  and  Schwartz  in 
bed  asleep.  A  high  wijid  blowing.  {Suddenly  a  great 
crash.) 

Hans  and  Schwartz.  {Waking.)  What 's  that  ?  {They 
sit  up  in  bed,  hunch  their  shoulders  and  look  up  as  if  getting 
wet.) 

Hans.  Who  's  there  ?    {Enter  Old  Man.) 

Old  Man.  Only  I.  {Bows.)  Sorry  to  upset  you  ;  I'm 
afraid  your  bed  is  dampish  ;  perhaps  you  had  better  go 
to  your  brother's  room  ;   I've  left  the  ceiling  on  there. 

Hans.  {Whispering  to  Schwartz.)  We  can't  !  All  our 
money  is  in  here.  Ugh  1  we  must  make  the  best  of  it  till 
morning. 

Old  Man.  You'll  find  my  card  on  the  table  here,  when 
it  's  light  enough  to  read.  Have  a  look  out  of  the  window 
in  the  morning.    Remember  the  last  visit.    {Exit  Old  Man.) 

Schwartz.  Pray  heaven  it  may  be  !  {A  cock  crows 
outside.) 

2449-1  D 
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Hans.  It 's  getting  light.  Let 's  look  out  of  the  window 
and  see  what  has  happened.    [Thsy  both  run  to  the  window.) 

Schwartz.  Where  have  the  ricks  gone  ?  And  the 
barns  ? 

Hans.  What  are  those  things  over  there  ?  Surely  they 
can't  be — yes,  they  are  ;  they  are  our  cattle,  drowned  ! 

Schwartz.  See,  over  there  too  ;  all  our  sheep  are  lying 
dead  !  Thank  goodness  we  have  still  our  money-box  under 
the  bed.  {Goes  and  looks  for  it.)  Tisn't  here  !  He  's 
stolen  it  !    We  are  ruined,  ruined  ! 

Hans.  Don't  make  such  a  noise  ;  it  must  be  there.  It 
was  too  big  to  steal. 

Schwartz.   'Tisn't,  I  tell  you.    Come  and  look. 

Hans.  [Looking  under  bed.)  There  it — no,  you're  right  ; 
he  has  stolen  it.  {They  stand  up  and  both  see  the  card  on 
the  table  ;  they  run  to  it  and  both  try  to  pick  it  up, — Hans 
gets  it.) 

Hans.  {Reading.)  South- West  Wind,  Esquire !  {The 
brothers  look  at  each  other.) 

Curtain. 


SCENE   IV 

A  small  room  with  little  furniture.  A  large  furnace  rear 
centre.  A  packing-case  for  a  table,  and  boxes  for  seats. 
Hans  and  Schwartz,  ill-dressed,  seated. 

Hans.  Our  scheme  doesn't  seem  to  be  much  of  a  success. 
Yet  I  always  understood  that  the  goldsmith's  trade  was 
certain  to  bring  in  money. 

Schwartz.  The  people  about  here  don't  seem  to  like 
our  gold.    They  say  there  is  too  much  copper  in  it. 

Hans.  Ah  !    I  always  said  you  put  too  much  in. 

Schwartz.  You  always  said !  Wasn't  it  you  who 
ever  urged  me  to  put  in  more  ? 
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Hans.  That  's  it  !  Quarrel  with  me  because  I'm  so 
much  cleverer  than  you  are. 

Schwartz.  {Getting  up  and  reaching  for  a  mug  belonging 
to  Gluck.)  This  is  the  only  piece  of  gold  we  have  left ; 
let 's  melt  it  down  and  sell  it.  (Enter  Gluck  unseen.)  Then 
we  can  have  one  more  day's  fun.  {Examines  mug.)  It 's 
got  an  ugly  face  on  it  ;  I  think  it  has  the  evil  eye  ;  perhaps 
it  is  the  cause  of  our  bad  luck. 

E[ans.   Never  mind,  'twill  melt  just  as  well. 

Gluck.  {Coming  forward.)  Not  my  mug,  please,  brothers. 
It 's  mine,  you  know.  I  wouldn't  have  anything  happen  to 
it  for  the  world. 

Hans.  Wouldn't  you  ?  Well  just  look.  {He  takes  mug 
from  Schwartz  and  flattens  it  out ;  then  puts  it  into  crucible 
and  works  bellows) 

Gluck.  Oh  !    My  mug,  my  mug  ! 

Schwartz.  {Mocking  him.)  Your  mug,  your  mug ! 
Come  on  Hans,  the  little  beggar  can't  bring  it  back.  See, 
it 's  beginning  to  melt.  Let 's  go  and  borrow  some  money 
if  we  can.     {Exeunt  Llans  and  Schwartz.) 

Gluck.  {Peering  into  the  crucible.)  It  's  all  gone,  my 
beautiful  mug  !  'Twas  a  fine  face  on  it,  and  now  it  's  all 
melted  save  the  eyes.  They  look  more  fierce  than  ever. 
And  no  wonder,  after  being  treated  like  this.  {He  goes  to 
the  window  and  looks  out.)  Ah  !  If  that  river  over  there 
Vv'ere  really  all  gold,  what  a  nice  thing  it  would  be. 

Voice.   {Behind  furnace.)   No,  it  Vv^ouldn't,  Gluck. 

Gluck.  {fumping.)  Bless  me,  what  's  that  ?  {Looks 
everywhere.)    I  say  again,  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 

Voice.   Not  at  all,  my  boy. 

Gluck.  {fumping  again.)  Bless  me,  vv^hat  is  that  ? 
{Voice  sings.  Gluck  looks  everywhere,  and  at  last  goes  to  the 
furnace.)     It  's  near  here.    {He  looks  into  crucible.) 

Voice.  Hullo  !  {Pause.)  Hullo  !  Gluck  my  boy ! 
{Pause.)    Gluck  my  boy  !     Pour  me  out  !     I'm  all  right. 

D  2 
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(Pause.)     Pour   me  out,   I   say  !      {Pause — then  angrily.) 
Will  you  pour  me  out  ?    I'm  too  hot. 
(Gluck  pours  gold  into  a  tall  jar,  and  the  Old  Man  of  the 
previous  scenes  rises.) 

Old  Man.  That 's  right.    {He  stretches  his  legs.) 

Gluck.   Pray,  sir,  were  you  my  mug  ? 

Old  Man.   I  ?    I'm  the  King  of  the  Golden  River. 

Gluck.  {Nervously.)  Oh !  I  hope  your  majesty  is  very 
well. 

Old  Man.  Listen  !  I  am  the  King  of  what  you  mortals 
call  the  Golden  River.  The  shape  in  which  you  saw  me 
was  due  to  the  malice  of  a  stronger  King,  from  whose 
enchantments  you  have  just  freed  me.  What  I  have  seen 
of  you  and  your  conduct  towards  your  wdcked  brothers 
makes  me  willing  to  serve  you.  Therefore,  attend  to  what 
I  say.  Whoever  shall  climb  to  the  top  of  the  mountain 
from  which  the  Golden  River  issues,  and  shall  cast  into  the 
stream,  at  its  source,  three  drops  of  holy  water,  for  him 
and  for  him  only  the  river  shall  turn  into  gold.  But  no  one 
failing  in  his  first  attempt  can  succeed  afterwards  ;  and  if 
any  one  shall  cast  unholy  water  into  the  river,  it  will  turn 
him  into  a  black  stone.  {The  King  disappears  into  the 
furnace.) 

Gluck.  Oh  dear,  dear,  dear,  me  !    My  mug,  my  mug  I 

Curtain. 

SCENE   V 
The  same.    Hans  and  Schwartz  seated  as  before. 

Hans.  The  young  vagabond  seems  to  stick  to  his  silly 
tale.  Do  you  think  he  can  have  stolen  the  gold  we  made 
from  his  mug  ? 

Schwartz.  Let  's  try  him  once  more.  Gluck  !  Gluck  I 
I  say  !    {Enter  Gluck  Ivrnping.) 

Gluck.  Well,  brother  ? 
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Hans.  {Catching  hold  of  him.)  We  have  determined  to 
kill  you  if  you  do  not  instantly  tell  us  what  you  have  done 
with  your  mug. 

Gluck.  {Falling  on  his  knees.)  Oh  no,  brother  !  I  told 
you  the  truth.    I  did,  beHeve  me,  I  did. 

Schwartz.  You  are  an  ungrateful,  lazy,  idle,  good-for- 
nothing  vagabond.    {He  beats  him  at  each  word.) 

Hans.  This  is  no  good.  Let  the  idler  go  !  Away  with 
you  at  once.  {Exit  Gluck,  running.)  Now,  brother, 
I  propose  to  go  this  afternoon  and  try  my  luck. 

Schwartz.  You  do,  do  you  ? 

Hans.  Yes  ;  why  not  ? 

Schwartz.  Because  I  have  something  to  say  to  that. 
I  am  the  elder  and  I  intend  to  go. 

Hans.  Oh  no  !  That  's  not  playing  the  game  ;  I  thought 
of  it  first. 

Schwartz.  That  I  don't  believe.  An^n^vay  it  's  neither 
here  nor  there.    {Striking  him.)  Do  you  agree  to  my  going  ? 

Hans.  {Picking  up  a  stick.)  No,  not  a  bit  of  it.  I  shall 
go.  {Strikes  Schwartz.  They  fight,  make  a  great  noise  and 
upset  the  furniture.    Enter  Neighbours,  L.) 

First  Neighbour.  What  is  all  this  noise  about  ? 

Hans.  {To  himself  as  Schwartz  ttirns  to  Neighbours.) 
I'm  off.    {Exit  R.) 

{The  Neighbours  hind  Schwartz  to  the  table.) 

Second  N.  There  now,  perhaps  you'll  behave  while  we 
fetch  the  magistrate  to  you  for  making  all  this  din.  {Exeunt 
Neighbours.) 

Schwartz.  Gluck !  .  .  .  Gluck  !  {Listens.)  Even  the 
boy  has  run  away  from  me. 

{Re-enter  Hans  with  a  flask  of  water) 

Hans.  Hullo  !  did  they  get  you,  Schwartz  ?  I'm  not 
sorry.  See,  I  have  some  holy  water  ;  I  stole  it  from  the 
church   just    now.      Why    don't    you    speak  ?      {Pause.) 
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Humph  !  turned  sulky,  have  you  ?  I'll  just  get  my  staff 
and  my  axe.  (Gets  them.)  By  the  bye,  I  might  be  hungry. 
I  must  get  some  food. 

Schwartz.  [Humbly.)  Don't  leave  me  here,  brother  ; 
I  shall  be  taken  to  the  lock-up.  Let  me  free  ;  I  promise 
you  I'll  let  you  go  first. 

Hans.  Found  your  tongue  at  last,  eh  ?  Don't  you 
beheve  it,  old  boy.  There  you  are  and  there  you'll  stay 
till  I've  had  my  try,    {Exit.) 

[Re-enter  Neighbours  with  Mayor  Nestor.) 
First  N.    Here,   Master  Nestor,   we  found  this  man 
engaged  in  a  fight  with  his  brother,  who  unfortunately 
escaped.    What  shall  be  done  with  him  ? 

Nestor.  Is  he  not  one  of  those  evil  men  who  have  been 
selhng  copper  for  gold  ? 

Second  N.  He  is,  Master  Nestor.  I  know  him  for  an 
evil-living,  hard-hearted  cheat. 

Nestor.  Then  take  him  to  the  lock-up  at  once. 
[The  Neighbours  imbind  Schwartz,   and  drag  him  out ; 
the  Mayor  follows.) 
Curtain. 

SCENE  VI 

A  glacier  near  the  Golden  River.  Enter  Hans,  breathing 
hard  and  wiping  his  brow.  He  advances  two  or  three  steps 
and  sits  down. 

Hans.  Would  I  had  never  come  on  this  horrible  journey. 
I  have  been  on  all  the  glaciers  round  about,  but  never  on 
one  hke  this.  How  hungry  I  am  !  Where  's  my  bag  ? 
Ah  !  I  remember — that  terrible  chasm.  I  never  should 
have  got  across  it  if  I  had  not  left  my  food  behind.  But 
my  food  !  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  am  faint,  and  dry  with 
thirst.     No  water  save  melted  ice.     [Touches  his  bottle.) 
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Ah !  here  is  water,  of  course.  There  are  more  than  three 
drops,  aye,  more  than  a  thousand.  Fll  just  have  a  .  .  . 
{He  pauses  and  looks  at  a  tiny  Child  who  enters.) 

Child.  Water,  man,  oh  dive  me  water !    Me  's  so  firsty. 

Hans.  Begone,  you  Httle  wretch. 

Child.    {Crying.)   Water,  dive  me  water  !    Me  firsty. 

Hans.  {Jumping  to  kisfeet.)  Off,  be  off,  you  brat.  {He 
pimps  about,  yells  and  waves  his  arms. — Exit  Child  crying 
loudly.) 

Hans.  {Chickling.)  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  A  good  joke  that. 
Likely  I  should  give  my  water  to  a  brat  when  I  need  it  so. 
{Drinks. — Loud  thunder  'off'.)  Wha  .  .  .  what's  that? 
I  must  be  getting  on  ;  but  {recovering  himself)  I'm  still 
thirsty.  I've  left  plenty,  I'll  drink  all  but  a  few  drops. 
{Turns  and  sees  a  dog  in  his  path.)  Hullo  !  here  's  another 
thirsty  beast.  Out  of  my  way.  {He  kicks  dog  away  and 
drinks. — Loud  thunder  '  off '.)  What  on  earth  is  the  matter 
with  the  mountain  ?  {He  rushes  offR.,  with  his  arms  about 
his  head.  After  a  few  minutes  he  re-enters,  looking  dazed.) 
I  can't  find  my  way.  I'm  lost.  Yet  all  the  time  there  is 
that  tormenting  river  sounding  in  my  ears.  Which  way 
do  I  go  ?  {He  stands  and  looks  round.)  That  's  the  way 
I  came.  No,  surely  not ;  yes,  I  passed  that  rock,  I  know. 
{Looking  and  pointing  towards  audience.)  Ah  !  there  is  the 
river  at  last.  I  wonder  I  didn't  notice  it  before.  But 
I  can't  reach  it.  I'll  have  to  throw  bottle  and  all  in.  Can 
I  reach?  {Holds  bottle  to  throw. — Enter  a  very  Old  Man, 
who  staggers  to  him  and  clutches  his  arm.) 

Old  Man.   Water,  water  ;  I  am  dying  of  thirst. 

Hans.  I  have  none  to  spare.  You  must  die  if  you're  as 
bad  as  that.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  You  have  had  your  share  of 
life.  (Hans  pushes  him  off,  and  throws  bottle  into  the  river. — 
Great  noise  '  off'.  Hans  clutches  his  throat  and  falls.  Enter 
three  Gnomes  with  a  black  cloth.  They  cover  Hans  with  it 
and  joining  hands  dance  round  him.) 
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All  Three. 

Unholy  man,  thy  end  is  come  ; 
Never,  never  more  go  home. 
Unholy  life,  unholy  deed  ; 
From  this  Black  Stone  be  never  freed. 
{Exeunt  Running.) 
Curtain. 

SCENE   VII 

The  small  room  of  Scene  IV.    Gluck  seated  at  the  packing- 
case. 

Gluck.  First  Hans,  and  then  Schwartz !  I  wonder 
what  can  have  happened  to  them.  They  both  had  holy 
water,  I  know,  for  Schwartz  told  me  he  bought  it  of  that 
wicked  old  priest  at  Engle  the  day  after  they  let  him  out 
of  prison.  But  it 's  three  days  since  he  went,  and  nothing 
has  been  heard  of  him,  while  Hans  went  a  week  before 
Easter.  Let 's  see,  that 's  six,  seven,  eight,  no,  nine  weeks 
ago  !  My  poor  brothers,  I  fear  they  are  dead.  They  were 
not  very  kind,  and  yet  I  was  fond  of  them.  {Enter  Parish 
Priest.) 

Priest.  My  son,  I  have  called  to  know  if  any  news  is 
known  of  either  of  your  brothers.  Ernst,  the  guide,  tells 
me  he  picked  this  up  at  the  foot  of  the  golden  glacier. 
{Shows  a  basket.)   Do  you  recognize  it  ? 

Gluck.  It  is  my  brother's  !  Oh,  poor,  poor  Schwartz, 
he  must  be  dead  !  Now,  father,  it  is  my  turn  to  try.  Can 
you  fiU  this  flask  for  me  with  holy  water  ? 

Priest.   For  what  do  you  require  it  ? 

Gluck.  Do  you  mind  very  much,  father,  if  I  don't  tell 
you  ?    It  is  a  secret. 

Priest.  Never  mind,  Httle  Gluck  ;  I  know  you  are 
a  good  boy  and  can  be  trusted.  Give  me  your  bottle  and 
I  will  bring  it  filled  in  a  few  minutes.    {Exit  with  bottle.) 
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Gluck.  I  must  try  to  find  the  Golden  River,  for  I  am 
afraid  my  brothers  have  been  turned  into  stone.  The 
King  looked  kind.  I  don't  think  he  will  make  rock  of  me. 
{He  fetches  his  stick,  axe,  and  a  basket  of  food,  dresses 
carefully,  and  is  just  ready  when — re-enter  Priest.) 

Priest.  Here  is  your  bottle,  my  son.  But  will  you  not 
tell  me  for  what  purpose  it  is  required  ? 

Gluck.  If  you  please,  father,  I  would  rather  not  at 
present.    But  may  I  beg  a  blessing  of  you  ?    (Kneels.) 

Priest.  May  your  enterprise,  whatever  it  be,  prosper, 
Gluck,  for  you  have  been  a  good  brother  and  a  kind 
neighbour. 

Curtain. 

SCENE    VIII 

The  glacier  as  before.  A  large  black  rock,  twice  as  big  as  in 
Scene  VI  in  centre  front.  Enter  Gluck  ;  his  hat  is  gone, 
his  axe  and  bag  lost,  and  his  clothes  are  in  ribbons. 

Gluck.  Who  would  have  thought  that  this  journey 
would  have  been  so  hard  ?  Why  did  I  not  bring  any 
water  to  drink  ?  Ah  !  I  have  my  flask  of  course,  'tis  full. 
{He  uncorks  it  and  is  about  to  drink.  Enter  the  Old  Man, 
leaning  on  a  stick.) 

Old  Man.  My  son,  I  am  faint  with  thirst.  Give  me, 
I  pray,  some  of  that  water. 

Gluck.  Here,  old  man  ;  but  pray  don't  drink  it  all. 
(Old  Man  drinks  two-thirds  and  returns  bottle.) 

Old  Man.  I  thank  you,  kind  youth  ;  fare  you  well,  and 
may  your  journey  prosper.    {Exit.) 

Gluck.  {Looking  after  him.)  Poor  old  chap,  he  did  seem 
thirsty.  But  I  didn't  have  my  drink.  Ha,  ha  !  I  forgot 
all  about  it.  {Examines  bottle.)  He  didn't  leave  much, 
but  I  must  have  a  few  drops.    {Enter  child.) 

Child.  Boy,  boy,  dive  me  dinky,  I  firsty. 
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Gluck.  Thirsty,  are  you?  [To  himself.)  I  haven't 
much  water  left,  but  I  can't  leave  her  here  to  die.  If 
I  don't  drink  myself  I  can  spare  it.  [Aloud.)  Here  you 
are,  baby ;  drink  as  much  as  you  want,  but  leave  me 
a  few  drops.  (Child  drinks,  then  springs  into  the  air,  hugs 
Gluck's  knees,  and  Exit  running.  Gluck  follows  her  with 
his  eyes.)  Well,  that 's  a  brave  baby  ;  but  I  have  only 
a  few  drops  left,  I  mustn't  drink  now.  [He  sees  a  dog  a  few 
yards  away.)  Oh,  poor,  poor  dog,  I  can't  let  you  die  here. 
[Sees  rock.)  Ah  !  the  very  thing.  I'll  put  you  in  the 
shade.  Oh  !  isn't  he  thirsty  ?  But  doggy,  I  can't  spare 
you  a  drop,  I  have  only  two  or  three  left.  I  can't  give  it 
to  him,  for  1  was  told  that  I  couldn't  succeed  if  I  failed 
once.  [He  starts  to  go.)  Bother  the  old  King  and  his  river 
too.  Doggy  shall  have  the  water.  [He  gives  the  dog  water, 
and  at  once  the  King  rises  from  behind  rock.) 

King.  Thank  you.  But  don't  be  frightened,  it 's  all 
right.  Why  didn't  you  come  before,  instead  of  sending 
your  rascally  brothers  for  me  to  have  the  trouble  of  turning 
into  stone  ?    Very  hard  stones,  too,  they  make, 

Gluck.  Oh,  dear  me  !    You've  never  been  so  cruel  ? 

King.  Cruel  ?  The}^  poured  unholy  water  into  my 
stream  ;  do  you  suppose  I'm  going  to  allow  that  ? 

Gluck.  Why,  I  am  sure,  sir,  that  the  water  was  really 
holy  water  from  the  church. 

King.  Very  probably  ;  but  [sternly)  water  which  has 
been  refused  to  weary  and  dying  ones  is  unholy,  though 
every  saint  in  heaven  had  blessed  it ;  and  the  water  found 
in  a  vessel  of  mercy  is  holy,  though  it  has  been  defiled 
with  corpses,  [Picks  a  lily.)  Cast  this  lily,  which  has 
three  dew  drops  on  it,  into  the  river,  and  descend  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain,  into  the  treasure  valley  ;  and 
so  good-bye.    [Exit.) 

Gluck.  So  I  am  still  allowed  to  succeed.  Good-bye, 
your  majesty. 

Curtain. 
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SCENE   IX 

An  open  space  in  the  Treasure  Valley.     Enter  Two 
Peasants. 

Jan.  'Tis  a  blessing  that  young  master  Gluck  has  come 
among  us  again.  He  has  made  this  valley  like  a  .  .  .  like 
a  .  .  .  well,  I  don't  know  what  he  has  made  it  like. 

PiET.  'Tis  surely  a  good  land  nowadays.  When  I  first 
saw  it,  'twas  a  terrible  land,  sure.  A  deserty,  wild,  good- 
for-nothing  land  of  sand  and  mud.  And  now  just  go 
around  looking  at  it.  Why !  here 's  Martin.  (Enter 
Martin.)  Doesn't  he  look  in  a  sad  way  ?  Whatever  's 
your  trouble.  Mart  ? 

Martin.  Oh,  dear  me  !  Oh  dear  me  !  My  horse  has 
run  away  with  my  load  of  corn  and  pitched  it  into  the 
river,  and  he  's  killed  himself,  too.    I'm  a  ruined  man. 

PiET.  Nay,  cheer  up.  Mart.  Here  comes  the  young 
master,  he'U  soon  put  it  right,  I  wager.  [Enter  Gluck 
with  a  Servant.) 

Gluck.  What  is  the  matter  here  ?  What,  Martin  !  Why 
are  you  looking  so  sad  ?    What  has  happened  ?    Tell  me. 

PiET.  He  's  almost  amazed,  sir,  but  I'll  tell.  He  has 
lost  his  cart  of  as  good  grain  as  ever  grew  in  this  Treasure 
Valley,  and  a  good  horse  as  well. 

Gluck.   Is  this  true,  Martin  ? 

Martin.  True,  as  all  bad  things  generally  are,  sir. 

Gluck.  (To  Servant.)  Go  with  this  poor  man  and  give 
him  as  much  as  he  has  lost.  It  would  be  a  shame  if,  while 
I  have  so  much,  I  failed  to  help  those  in  need.    (Exit.) 

Martin.   God  bless  your  worship  !     (Exit  with  Servant.) 

(Enter  a  Traveller.) 
Traveller.    (To  Piet.)    Can  you  tell  me,  good  man 
what  this  valley  is  called  ? 
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PiET.  That  can  I,  sir  ;  it  is  called  the  Treasure  Valley. 

Traveller.  That  is  a  curious  name  ;  how  did  it  earn  it  ? 

PiET.  Because  it  deserved  it.  Here  are  always  good 
crops  and  sound  fruits.  Many  a  year  ago,  this  land 
yielded  like  a  dream,  till  two  selfish  brothers  brought  ruin 
on  themselves  and  it,  by  their  greed  and  cruelty. 

Traveller.  Ah  !  I  remember  hearing  of  it.  How  is 
it  that  it  now  produces  such  crops  as  I  see  around  me  ? 

PiET.  By  reason  of  the  good  heart  in  the  young  brother 
of  the  selfish  pair.  His  charity  and  kindness  made  the 
river  you  see  there  flow  down  through  these  lands, 
enriching  them,  and  making  them  prosper  again. 

Traveller.   I  should  like  to  see  this  young  man. 

PiET.  So  you  shall.  Come  with  us,  and  I  will  lead  you 
to  his  house,  where  you  may  find  a  happy  resting-place  for 
the  night.    (Exeunt.) 

Curtain. 
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ACT   r.     SCENE   I 

An  open  space  hy  the  roadside.  Milesto7ie  marked  '  One  mile 
to  Salisbury  '.  Enter  Whittington,  L.,  limping,  with 
a  stick  and  hmidle  on  his  shoulder. 

Whittington.  Will  this  long  road  never  end  ?  The 
old  mother  at  the  village  I  passed  at  noonday  told  me  'twas 
but  six  miles  to  Salisbury.  Dust  and  wind,  hill  and 
muddy  bottom,  how  many  milestones  have  I  passed, 
I  wonder  ?  Nay,  but  I  cannot  read  and  cannot  count. 
Here  's  another  of  them.  [He  looks  at  the  milestone.)  That 
straight  stroke  should  mean  one,  I  think.  Yes,  and  I 
believe  'tis  an  S  for  Salisbury.  {Sighs.)  I  can  go  no 
farther  to-night,  I  must  rest  {He  lies  down  beside  the 
milestone) — and  sleep.  {He  lays  his  head  on  his  bundle  and 
/alls  asleep.) 
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[Enter  Smugglers,  L.,  armed  with  hows  and  a,rrows,  each 
leading  a  pack-horse — the  Captain  last) 

Captain.  Stay  there  in  front  !  'Tis  here  we  must  camp 
for  the  night.  We  are  too  near  Sahsbury  for  my  Hking  ; 
see,  'tis  only  one  short  mile  away.  If  the  rich  burghers 
but  knew  !  We  should  taste  the  inside  of  a  jail  ere  many 
hours  were  past.  Come,  lads,  bustle  about  and  pitch  camp. 
i^he  Smugglers  knee-halter  the  horses  ;  one  makes  a  fire, 
round  which  they  sit  and  cook  supper.) 

Blue  Peter.  Are  we  likely,  think  you,  Captain,  to  find 
another  load  waiting  for  us  in  Westminster,  or  will  our 
journey  be  again  to  London  ?  I  fear  the  Lord  Mayor's 
train-bands  may  remember  me  after  our  last  fight. 

Captain.  Aye,  lad,  the  bales  of  French  silk  and  good 
Brussels  lace  are  tying  at  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Key. 
'Tis  a  risk  we  must  run. 

Long  Jim.  Wliat  fight  was  that.  Blue  Pete  ?  You  know 
that  'tis  but  a  few  days  since  I  joined  you. 

Blue  Peter.  'Twas  but  in  the  course  of  our  ordinary 
business,  Long  Jim.  The  horses  were  loaded  with  wares 
from  the  Low  Countries  for  Bristol  and  the  west.  It 
happened  that  we  fell  in  with  a  citizen  merchant  who 
proved  inquisitive. 

Jaques.  Ze  mershant  trouble  us  not  long ;  Monsieur 
Simon  he  tap  him  *  piff '  on  ze  chapeau,  what-you-call, 
hat ;  but  ze  soldats  of  ze  Lor'  Ma3/or  zey  come,  and  we 
have  to  do  bataille,  and  .  .  . 

Simon.  Yes,  and  we  made  several  of  them  wish  they 
hadn't  been  in  such  a  hurry,  eh.  Froggy  ? 

Long  Jim.  What  is  London  like,  then  ?  'Tis  surely 
a  grandly  fine  place.  *Is  it  bigger  than  Bristol  ? 

(Whittington  wakes  up,  and  rubs  his  eyes.) 

Whittington.  London  !  Did  they  say  London  ?  'Tis 
the  very  place  I  want  to  go  to.  If  I  might  but  go  with 
these  men  I 
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Blue  Peter.  Bigger  than  Bristol !  Why  Bristol  is 
but  a  village  to  the  city.  Wait  till  you  have  seen  the  Cheape 
and  the  street  of  the  Lombards  !  Ay,  London  is  the  place 
to  see  life. 

Whittington.  {Coming  forward.)  I  ask  your  pardon, 
kind  sirs,  but  .  .  . 

The  Band.  {Jumping  to  their  feet.)  Why !  Who  is 
this  ?    Who  are  you  ?    A  spy  !    Captain,  a  spy  ! 

Captain.   Fetch  the  lad  here,  Simon. 

Simon.  {Hauling  Dick  forward  by  his  coat  collar.)  Come, 
boy,  what  have  you  got  to  say  for  yourself  ? 

Whittington.  {Falling  on  his  knees  before  the  Captain.) 
I  cry  you  mercy,  sir ;  but  I  heard  you  mention  London, 
the  city  whose  streets,  so  I  have  heard,  are  paved  with 
gold.  'Tis  thither  I  am  bound,  and  fain  would  I  go  with 
you. 

Captain.    Humph  !    Where  do  you  live,  boy  ? 

Whittington.  I  come,  sir,  from  Taunton  Dean,  back 
west  in  Somerset,  and  .  .  . 

Captain.  {Interrupting.)  You  have  the  west  country 
accent ;  but  I  think  rather  you  are  a  spy  from  Salisbury, 
sent  to  trap  honest  men  like  mine. 

Whittington.  Truly,  sir,  I  never  yet  saw  the  city  you 
name  ;   I  have  come,  as  I  say,  from  the  west. 

Captain.  Who,  then,  is  your  father  ? 

Whittington.  That  I  know  not,  for  an  outcast  I  have 
been  all  my  life,  brought  up  by  the  parish  I  named.  From 
the  cruel  woman  with  whom  they  placed  me  I  ran  away 
som.e  ten  days  ago,  intending  to  go  to  London,  there  to 
make  my  fortune. 

The  Band.   {Laughing.)  Ha,  ha,  ha  !    A  pretty  tale  ! 

Captain.  {Sternly.)  Silence.  {To  Whittington.)  Let 
me  look  at  your  face,  lad.  {Aside.)  It  appears  honest 
and  open.  {Aloud.)  If  I  allow  you  to  go  with  us,  what 
will  you  do  for  me  in  return  ? 
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Whittington.  Kind  sir,  I  can  help  with  the  horses. 
If  the  horse  be  not  too  big  and  restive,  I  can  groom  it. 
If  you  desire  to  leave  the  road  awhile,  I  can  stay  with  the 
beasts  and  keep  them  together  for  you. 

Captain.  It  shall  be  so.  Lad,  I  will  trust  you.  We  are 
merchants  going  to  the  city  and  will  take  you  along  with 
us.  We  will  feed  you  and  in  return  expect  your  help.  But 
{sternly)  see  you  play  me  no  tricks,  or,  by  St.  Paul's  Church, 
'twill  be  worse  for  you. 

Whittington.  I  thank  you.  You  will  not  find  me 
seeking  to  cheat.    Honest  I  have  ever  tried  to  be. 

Captain.  Come  then,  lie  by  the  side  of  my  men.  Here, 
Jaques,  make  room  for  this  youngster.  And  now  smother 
the  fire  and  rest,  for  we  must  be  on  the  road  betimes, 
to-morrow. 

{They  lie  down  in  a  ring,  smother  the  fire  mid  sleep.    Simon 

mounts  guard.) 

Curtain. 

ACT   I.    SCENE   II 

Leadenhall  Street,  London.  Outside  Hugh  Fitz- Warren's 
house.  Enter  the  hand  of  Smugglers,  L.  ;  they  cross  the 
stage  and  exeunt  R.  At  the  rear  the  Captain  and  Whit- 
tington. 

Captain.  Now,  lad,  we  have  fulfilled  our  bargain  and 
brought  you  to  London  Town  ;  here  you  must  leave  us  ; 
for,  look  you,  I  have  work  fit  only  for  men,  work  you 
cannot  do.  I  advise  you  to  seek  for  a  place,  as  you  see  the 
streets  are  not  paved  with  gold,  though  money  may  easily 
be  made  ;  but  the  folk  this  way  are  not  kind  to  beggars. 
Here  's  a  groat,  for  you're  a  sharp  lad  and  I  vvish  you 
luck.    {Exit  R.) 

Whittington.  {Staring  at  the  house.)  Wha,i  wonderful 
houses  !    What  a  wonderful  city  ! 
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(Mistress  Alice  opens  the  door  C,  and  looks  up  and  down 
the  street.) 

Alice.  What  keeps  my  father  so  late  ?  {Calling  over 
her  shoidder.)    Luke  ! 

[A  voice  inside.)  Coming,  Mistress  ! 

{Enter  Luke,  behind  Alice.) 

Alice.  Run,  Luke,  and  find  out  why  your  master  has 
not  returned.    {Exit  Luke,  R.) 

Whittington.  And  the  ladies  of  this  wonderful  world 
are  more  beautiful  than  others. 

{Enter  Sheriff,  L.,  followed  by  his  Attendant.) 

Sheriff.  Who  are  you,  boy  ? 

Whittington.  A  stranger  from  the  west  country,  your 
honour. 

Sheriff.  You  were  best  be  about  your  business,  varlet  ; 
we  allow  no  idling,  no  loafing  in  our  streets.  {2^o  his 
Attendant.)   You  will  see  that  he  is  moving,  Diggon. 

DiGGON.  Now,  young  brat,  off  you  go  and  quickly. 

Whittington.    But  I  have  nowhere  to  go. 

Diggon.  {Taking  him  by  the  collar.)  That 's  the  tale  of 
all  you  idlers.  Come,  be  moving.  {Exit  Whittington,  L.) 
{The  Sheriff  dismounts  and  greets  Mistress  Alice.) 

Sheriff.  I  give  you  greeting,  fair  Mistress  Alice. 
Where  have  you  hidden  yourself  of  late  ?  I  saw  you 
neither  at  the  Mercers'  banquet  last  week,  nor  at  the 
procession  on  Midsummer  Eve. 

Alice.  In  truth.  Sir  John,  I  marvel  not  that  you  have 
not  seen  me,  for  I  have  but  to-day  returned  from  a  visit 
to  the  village  of  Islington,  where  my  godmother  lives. 
But  that  you  should  have  missed  me  .  .  . 

Sheriff.  Many  have  missed  the  face  of  the  fairest 
among  all  the  daughters  of  our  worshipful  company. 
But  your  father,  is  he  within  ? 

2449-1  E 
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Alice.  I  have  only  this  minute  sent  to  look  for  him  ; 
he  told  me  to  expect  him  before  noon.  Will  you  enter, 
Sir  John,  and  await  him  inside  ? 

Sheriff.  I  thank  you.  {To  Attendant.)  Diggon,  take 
the  horses  to  the  Mitre  and  return  with  them  in  two  hours. 
{Exit  Diggon  with  the  horses — the  Sheriff  follows  Alice 
into  the  house.  Re-enter,  L,,  Whittington,  litnping — his 
clothes  torn  and  his  bundle  lost,  his  face  smeared  with  blood.) 

Whittington.  A  city  of  gold  !  Nay,  rather,  a  city  of 
thieves.  My  groat  stolen,  my  clothes  torn  by  lusty  appren- 
tices. Beaten,  bruised,  faint  for  lack  of  bread,  I  can  go 
no  farther.  {Looks  up  at  the  house.)  'Twas  here  dwelt  the 
fairest  maiden  I  ever  saw.  Could  I  but  see  her,  she  would 
have  compassion  on  my  need.  {Knocks — pause.)  They 
will  not  heed.  {Knocks  again,  loudly — Cook  comes  to  the 
door.) 

Cook.  What  do  you  want,  you  idle  thief  ? 

Whittington.  I  am  no  thief ;  I  would  but  beg  a  .  .  . 

Cook.  A  beggar  !  Tis  even  worse.  Be  off,  or  I'll  kick 
you  into  the  gutter.    {She  sla^ns  the  door.) 

Whittington.  {Dizzy  and  nearly  falling.)  Then  may  1 
die  !  Here  on  the  threshold  of  her  house.  {He  lies  down. 
Enter  Fitz- Warren,  L.) 

Warren.  Whom  have  we  here  ?  Some  idle  loafer. 
Boy,  begone,  or  I  will  send  you  to  the  House  of  Correction. 

Whittington.  Sir,  I  am  but  a  poor  country  fellow, 
and  I  die  of  hunger.  Of  your  Christian  charity  I  pray  you 
allow  me  to  work  for  you  in  return  for  my  food,  for  I  die, 
I  die.    {He  reels  and  again  nearly  falls .) 

Warren.  {Holding  him  up.)  Hullo,  within  there ! 
{Enter  Cook  and  Serving-men.)  Fetch  your  mistress. 
{Exit  Cook,  who  returns  with  Alice.)  Alice,  here  is  a  young 
west-country  bumpkin  dying  for  food.  He  craves  a  place 
in  my  house.    Have  we  aught  he  can  do  ? 

Alice.   Piers,  the  young  scullion,  went  away  last  week 
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to  be  groom  to  Master  Giles  Spencer.     We  have  not  yet 
filled  his  place. 

Warren.  A  most  satisfactory  position.  {To  the  Cook.) 
Here,  see  to  this  lad  ;  feed  him  well  and  set  him  to  work. 
[Exeunt  Warren  and  Alice.) 

Cook.  Come  you  along,  brat !  Who  are  you  staring  at  ? 
[Hits  Mm.)  Learn  to  keep  j^our  eyes  off  your  betters,  or 
I'll  teach  you.  {Aside.)  Feed  him  !  Certainly,  if  pokes 
and  blows  feed  !  And  work  ;  yes,  I'll  find  him  plenty. 
On  you  go,  boy.  {Exit,  pushing  Whittington  and  beating 
him — the  other  Scvv^mts  follow  or  precede.) 
Curtain. 


ACT   2.      SCENE   I 

The  kitchen  in  Fitz-Warrens  house.  A  great  fireplace,  rear 
centre.  Whittington,  seated,  cleaning  a  spit.  Cook 
making  pastry  at  a  table. 

Cook.  He  put  you  under  me,  do  you  see  ?  You're  to 
be  made  to  work  hard,  so  look  sharp  with  that  spit.  Don't 
be  all  night  cleaning  it.  {Shakes  him.)  Look  out,  stupid, 
you're  spilling  the  sand,  clumsy  brat.  {Hits  him.)  Now 
get  a  broom  and  sweep  it  up,  or  I'll  give  you  a  good  thrash- 
ing. (Whittington  fetches  a  broom  and  sweeps.)  That 's 
not  the  way  to  sweep.  {Takes  broom  from  him  and  beats 
him.)   Take  that  !    And  that  ! 

{Voice  inside.)  Dick  !  Dick  Whittington  I 
Cook.  There 's  some  one  calling  you.  Stop  your 
snivelling,  brat,  or  I'll  give  you  a  thrashing  when  you  come 
back.  And  don't  go  complaining  about  me,  or  it  will  be 
worse  for  you  !  Now,  march,  off  you  go.  {Exit  Whittington, 
running,  the  Cook  beating  him.)  Nasty,  idle,  loafing, 
good-for-nothing  !  I'll  teach  him.  {She  sits  down  on  a  tub 
and  peels  onions.)    There  's  one  thing,  he  won't  last  long. 

E  2 
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That  garret  of  his  is  full  of  rats  and  mice  ;  they  will  be  sure 
to  bite  him,  and  give  him  the  plague.  Ho,  ho,  ho  !  A  fine 
end  for  my  lord  !  He  has  come  to  the  right  place  for  work, 
surely  ;   'twill  save  my  poor  old  bones  finely. 

{Enter  Alice  followed  by  Wliittington.) 

Alice.  My  father  is  pleased  with  the  boots,  this  morn- 
ing ;  I  find  the  new  scullion  cleaned  them.  He  shall  be 
given  a  settled  place,  now  ;  he  has  proved  he  can  work. 
But  I  see  the  lad  has  been  crying  ;  see  to  it  that  you  are 
not  cruel,  or  my  father  shall  hear  of  it  to  your  disadvan- 
tage.    [Exit  Alice.) 

Cook.  Nasty  little  underbred  vagabond  !  So  you  did 
tell  tales  after  all.  {Aside.)  I  daren't  hit  him  after  what 
Mistress  Alice  said.  {Aloud.)  Hark  ye  !  I  shan't  forget 
that  you  told  tales. 

Whittington.    Indeed,  mistress  cook,  I  said  nothing. 

Cook.  I  don't  believe  it.  But  watch  the  roast,  for  I 
have  to  go  out  to  Threadneedle  Street  to  Master  Tom  Pym, 
the  brewer,  and  shall  not  return  for  an  hour.  {She  winds 
a  shawl  over  her  head.)  If  the  roast  be  burnt,  you'll  know 
sore  bones.  Mistress  Alice  or  no  Mistress  Alice.     {Exit  L.) 

Whittington.  {Sitting  down  and  continuing  his  work.) 
She  does  nothing  but  grumble  ;  by  no  means  can  I  please 
her.  I  would  run  away,  but  where  can  I  go  ?  {He  takes 
off  his  coat.)  The  rats,  too,  how  they  bite  me.  I  can  hardly 
sleep,  they  scare  me  so.  Had  I  but  a  cat  they  would  surely 
be  frightened  away.  {A  knock  at  the  door.  Enter  an  Old 
Woman  with  a  cat  under  her  arm.) 

Woman.  Know  you,  boy,  where  I  shall  find  my  son 
Piers  ? 

Whittington.  Nay,  mother,  I  fear  not  here.  I  heard 
say  that  he  went  away  as  groom  to  one  in  the  country. 

Woman.  Groom  ?  {In  a  happy  voice.)  The  good  lad  I 
I   warrant   'twill  be  a  better  place  than  scullion  here. 
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But  Master  Fitz-Warren  is  a  good  man  and  treats  his 
folk  well. 

Whittington.  {Aside.)  What  has  she  under  her  arm  ? 
Tis  a  cat.  If  only  she  would  sell  it  me  !  (Aloud.)  Good 
mother,  what  money  want  you  for  Tib  beneath  your  arm  ? 

Woman.  Na}^  why  should  I  sell  Malkin  ?  An  excellent 
mouser  !  There  is  not  her  equal  in  all  London  for  killing 
rats. 

Whittington.  Yet  I  pray  you,  good  dame,  sell  her 
to  me,  for  I  am  plagued  with  rats  in  the  poor  garret  where 
I  sleep.  See  !  here  are  the  marks  of  their  teeth.  [He 
shows  his  arms.) 

Woman.  (Aside.)  Well,  well,  it  is  a  good  lad,  and  he 
brought  me  news  of  Piers.  (Aloud.)  You  shall  have  her 
then  for  a  sixpence. 

Whittington.  Alas  !  I  have  but  a  penny  in  the  world  ! 
Can  you  not  sell  her  to  me  for  kindness  ? 

Woman.  If  you  can  find  me  the  name  of  the  place 
where  Piers  has  gone,  I  will  give  you  my  Malkin  for  your 
penny — but  you  must  treat  her  well. 

Whittington.  Trust  me,  mother  !  I  will  come  out  this 
evening  at  curfew,  if  you  will  wait  for  me  at  the  market. 
I  have  a  friend  who  will  tell  me  what  you  want  to  know. 
Here  is  your  penny.  (He  takes  cat — Exit  Old  Woman.) 
Malkin,  I  must  hide  you,  or  cook  will  want  to  end  your 
life.  (He  puts  cat  under  a  basket.)  Lie  there,  puss,  'till 
I  can  take  you  up  to  my  garret.    (Re-enter  Cook.) 

Cook.  Who  was  that  woman  in  here  just  now  ?  Some 
idle  person,  I'll  be  bound,  who  knew  you  when  you  were 
a  thief,  before  you  came  to  this  house  to  be  a  plague  to 
me.     (Shakes  him.) 

Whittington.  Nay,  be  not  so  rough,  she  came  but  to 
seek  news  of  her  son.  Piers  ;  and  see,  the  roast  is  not 
burnt. 

Cook.    Well  for  you  it  is  not. 
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{Enter  Servant.) 
Servant.    You  are  both   called   for.     The  master  is 
furnishing  forth   a  new   venture,   and   wills  that   we   all 
embark  something.    Hurry,  he  waits.    {Exit.) 

Cook.   Fly,  boy  ;    I  must  first  see  to  my  roast.     {Exit 
Whittington — Cook  turns  to  the  fire.) 
Curtain. 

ACT  2.     SCENE   II 

The  Hall  in  Fitz-Warren's  House.  Fitz-Warren  seated 
at  a  table.  Around  hiin  are  his  servants.  Alice  stands 
behind  his  chair. 

Warren.  Have  I  the  record  of  what  you  all  are  ven- 
turing ?  {Looks  at  paper.)  Roger,  you  are  the  last.  I  have 
writ  down  ten  angels.     Is  that  correct  ? 

Roger.  It  is,  sir. 

Warren.  The  'prentices  have  each  ventured  five 
shillings,  a  good  sum.  {Enter  Cook.)  Here  is  the  last 
Mistress  Kitchen,  how  much  have  you  to  lend  ? 

Cook.  In  truth,  sir,  that  tiresome  boy  has  driven  it 
from  my  head.  I  think  I  had  six  groats  ;  but  I  was  never 
a  good  hand  at  a  reckoning.  {She  pulls  out  a  small  handful 
of  coins.)  Here  is  one,  and  that  is  two  ;  then  follows  four 
and  five,  and  seven.    {She  puts  down  coins  one  by  one.) 

Warren.  Hold,  not  so  fast !  Where  are  three  and  six  ? 
Lay  your  wealth  here  on  the  table.  Here  are  one,  two, 
three,  four  groats,  and  a  small  clipped  piece  of  gold.  'Tis 
a  .  .  .  'tis  a  ...  as  I  live  'tis  a  cut  Greek  Bezant ;  I  vsrill 
enter  it  as  such.    But  where  tarries  the  lad  Whittington  ? 

Cook.  I  know  not,  sir  ;  a  full  ten  minutes  since  I  sent 
him  on. 

Alice.   You,  Roger,  fetch  him  hither.    {Exit  Roger.) 

A  Servant  Maid.  If  it  please  you,  sir,  have  you  entered 
my  two  marks  ? 
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Warren.   They  are  here. 

Another  Maid.    And  my  four  pennies  ? 

Warren.   They,  too,  are  here. 

(Re-enter  Roger,  leading  Whittington  by  the  collar.) 

Roger.  He  made  excuse,  sir,  so  that  he  might  not 
come  ;  but  I  told  him  'twas  your  command. 

Whittington.  {Falling  on  his  knees.)  I  pray  you  not 
to  jeer  at  a  poor  country  fellow  such  as  I,  nor  expect  me 
to  know  aught  of  merchandise.  Indeed,  I  have  but  a  poor 
cat  in  all  the  world.  She  keeps  the  rats  from  my  room,  so 
how  can  I  spare  her  ? 

All.   (Bursting  into  laughter.)   Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Cook.  See  the  fine  merchant !  How  soon  he'll  be  rich 
and  be  Lord  Mayor  !    Ha,  ha  ! 

Warren.  Silence,  Mistress  Kitchen,  and  you  boy  stand 
up.    Have  you  indeed  no  money  of  your  own  ? 

Whittington.  Not  even  a  penny,  master ;  I  had  a 
penny  given  me  for  cleaning  the  sheriff's  boots  a  week  ago, 
but  that  I  gave  for  Malkin,  yonder  in  the  garret. 

Alice.  (Aside.)  He  is  a  handsome  honest  lad.  (Aloud.) 
Father,  let  him  not  be  shamed  before  the  rest.  I  myself 
will  lend  him  two  angels. 

Warren.  It  may  not  be.  You  know  my  rule  :  *  Every 
man  or  woman  who  serves  me  must  engage  something  of 
his  own.'  (To  Whittington.)  Fetch  hither  your  cat,  boy. 
(Exit  Whittington,  returning  with  his  cat.)  Hand  her  to 
Captain  Tar-sail  here  ;  and  I  will  enter  her  on  the  sheet. 

Tar-sail.  (Kindly.)  'Tis  a  good  omen,  lads  and  your 
worship.    See,  it  is  a  black  cat,  and  cats  were  ever  lucky. 

Warren.  Then  all  are  in.  Captain,  you  will  sail  with 
the  tide  to-night,  if  the  wind  holds.  You  will  reach  the 
Levant  by  Christmas,  and  I  trust  to  see  you  again  within 
a  year  after  next  Easter  Day.  To  your  tasks,  'prentices, 
and.  Mistress  Kitchen,  let  the  dinner  be  served.     (Exit 
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Captain  mid  Servants — To  Whittington.)  Come  hither 
lad.  Take  off  these  boots  of  mine  and  clean  them  well ;  so 
may  you  earn  another  penny  for  a  new  cat.    [Exit.) 

Whittington.  {Crying.)  Another  cannot  replace  Malkin, 
I  loved  her  well. 

Alice.    Do  not  fret  yourself  about  her  loss.     Is  she  not 
to  bring  you  good  luck  ? 

Whittington.     [Aside.)    If  she  might  only  bring  me 
wealth  that  I  might  say  how  much  I  love  you.    [Exit.) 

Alice.   He  is  a  fine  handsome  lad.    When  one  comes  to 
woo  me,  heaven  send  he  may  be  as  fair  as  Dick. 
Curtain. 


ACT   2.      SCENE    III 

Holloway — a  road  with  a  milestone  '  London  4  '  on  if. 
A  sign-post  pointing  L.  '  To  Highgate  and  Barnet  \  Enter 
Whittington  with  stick  and  bundle. 

Whittington.  I  have  come  far  enough  to  escape 
pursuit ;  now  let  me  sit  and  rest  while  I  consider  where 
to  go.  Yonder  lie  Epping  and  the  forests,  and  in  this 
direction  Hampstead  and  the  roads  to  the  west.  Cook  little 
thought  when  she  sent  me  to  bed  last  night  without  supper, 
that  it  would  be  the  last  time  she  would  be  able  to  ill-use 
me.  {Opens  bundle  and  takes  out  food.)  Breakfast  first 
and  then  away.  Last  time  I  sat  near  a  milestone  was  before 
I  got  to  London.  {Eats.)  The  last  food  I  shall  taste  from 
the  house  of  my  generous  master.  {Sighs.)  Heigh-ho  ! 
But  I  cannot  help  it,  I  must  escape ;  Cook  makes  my  life 
a  misery  all  day  long. 

{Enter  an  Old  Man,  L.,  with  faggots  on  his  back.) 

Say  gaffer  !  Dost  know  of  any  village  round  about 
where  a  sturdy  lad  may  find  employ  ? 
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Old  Man.  [Setting  down  bundle)  What  hast  thou  done  ? 
Hast  been  turned  from  the  city  for  ill-deeds  ? 

Whittington.  Nay,  I  am  an  honest  lad.  I  have  broke 
my  'prentice  bonds,  that  is  all,  by  reason  of  ill-treatment. 

Old  Man.  Thou  lookest  a  likely  lad.  Yonder  lie  the 
villages  of  Hendon  and  Harrow,  whence  I  come  ;  it  may 
be  that  in  one  of  them  thou  wilt  find  work.  But  the  season 
is  a  bad  one  and  many  have  died  of  lack  of  food  ;  there  is 
not  much  plenty  in  these  parts  nor  do  the  farmers  care 
to  feed  idle  mouths.  (Taking  up  bujtdle.)  If  thou  art 
honest,  as  thou  sayest,  I  wish  thee  good  luck.    {Exit  R.) 

Whittington.  Little  food  !  Tis  an  ill  place  where 
Dick  cannot  get  enough  to  eat.  And  no  sight  of  fair  Mistress 
Alice  to  lighten  my  drudgery. 

{Bow  Bells  begin  to  ring.  Ding,  ding,  ding,  ding,  ding, 
ding,  ding,  dong.  They  continue  to  sound  through  the  rest 
of  the  speech.)  And  no  Bow  Bells  to  cheer  my  sad  lot  with 
their  merry  chime. — Truly,  running  away  is  not  so  joyful 
an  escape.  {He  rises,  and  looks  towards  London.)  The 
very  bells  entice  me  back  ;  back  to  the  garret  and  the 
palm  of  the  cook  !  Yes,  but  back  to  a  sight  of  my  worthy 
master  and — Alice.  I  may  call  her  that  when  no  one  can 
hear.  I  fear  I  have  repaid  their  kindness  but  ill — Where 
art  thou  now,  I  wonder,  Malkin,  with  thy  friendly  purr  ? 
With  thee  life  was  bearable.  Hark  !  The  bells  change 
their  tone  !    Wliat  is  it  they  seem  to  say  ? 

Bow  Bells.  Turn  back  a-gain,  Dick  Whit -ting-ton, 
Lord  Mayor  of  Lon-don  thou  shalt  be  I 
{This  is  repeated  several  times,  then  the  chimes  cease.) 

Whittington.  Lord  Mayor  of  London !  The  bells 
entice  me  back  !  And  why  not  Lord  Mayor  ?  Others 
poor  as  I  have  become  chief  magistrate  of  the  city — Nay, 
I  cannot  go  beyond  the  sound  of  their  voices.  Night  and 
day,  rain  and  fair,  have  they  sounded  their  merry  note  of 
cheer  all  the  years  of  my  service  with  the  master.    Hendon, 
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Harrow,  even  the  fair  west  country,  what  are  they  all 
compared  with  the  fairest  city  under  God's  sky  !  I  must, 
I  will  go  back  ;  even  to  the  ill-natured  Mistress  Kitchen. 
Then  I'll  trade,  I'll  grow  rich,  and  even  at  last  it  may  be 
I'll  become  Lord  Mayor— then  I  shall  be  able  to  m.arry 
sweet  Alice.  'Tis  still  early,  I  can  be  back  in  an  hour  and 
none  be  wiser.  {Picks  up  bundle  and  exit  R.  at  a  run.) 
Curtain. 

ACT   3.     SCENE   I 

The  palace  of  the  King  of  Barhary.    Captain  Tar-sail  and 

several  of  his  men  seated  with  the  nobles  of  the  land  at  a  feast. 

Tar-sail.  We  thank  your  noble  master  for  his  good 
cheer  ;  but  say,  sirs,  why  sit  you  all  here  so  sad  ?  In  vain 
have  my  merry  men  tempted  you  to  a  smile. 

First  Lord.  We  are  sad,  sir  captain,  because  our  lord, 
the  King,  is  sore  plagued  and  vexed  in  heart. 

Tar-sail.  Vexed  ?  In  so  fair  a  land  as  this  ?  with 
dainties  always  at  hand  ?  What  can  vex  your  royal 
master  ? 

First  Lord.  We  are  plagued,  overborne,  by  hordes  of 
rats  and  mice. 

Second  Lord.  They  sit  on  the  tables  and  eat  of  our 
food  even  before  our  eyes  ;  and  are  not  to  be  frightened 
away  by  traps  or  poison.  By  day  and  by  night  the  King 
must  be  watched,  lest  they  do  him  a  mischief.  He  has 
offered  a  great  reward  to  any  who  shall  free  his  kingdom. 

Tar-sail.  Say  you  so  ?  That  reward  I  shall  claim  from 
him  without  delay. 

First  Lord.  Thir\k  not  that  none  have  attempted  the 
task.  Many  have  tried,  many  have  failed,  and  meanwhile 
the  vermin  increase  manifold. 

Tar-sail.  'Tis  no  skill  of  mine  that  will  free  him  ;  but 
I  have  on  board  an  animal  from  England  that  will  kill 
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them  without  fail.  Roger  Sharpe,  go  you  to  the  Unicorn 
and  fetch  here  Master  Dick's  Malkin !  See  she  be  not  fed, 
so  that  she  be  sharp  set. 

Roger.   Certainly,  that  will  I  do  in  a  trice.    {Exit.) 

Second  Lord.  I  must  go  and  teU  the  King  that  yoa 
have  hopes  of  freeing  him  from  this  plague.  'Twill  put 
new  life  in  him.    {Exit.) 

First  Lord.  Of  what  size  is  this  famous  animal  ? 
Methinks  it  must  be  of  the  bigness  of  an  ox. 

Tar-sail.  By  no  means  ;  'tis  but  as  large  as  a  new-born 
kid,  but  marvellously  quick  at  a  spring.  You  shall  see ; 
my  messenger  has  returned.    {Re-enter  Roger  with  the  cat.) 

First  Lord.  Truly  a  curious  animal !  But  see  !  one 
comes  from  my  lord  the  King. 

{Enter  King's  servant ;  he  bows  to  Captain  Tar-sail.) 

Servant.  Sir  captain,  my  lord  the  King  desires  to  buy 
from  you  the  animal  of  which  he  hears  such  wonders. 
In  exchange  he  offers  you  these  poor  stones.  {Places 
a  howl  of  jewels  on  the  table.) 

Captain.  {Letti^igthem  slip  thro^tgh  his  hands.)  Diamonds, 
rubies,  emeralds,  sapphires  !  Dick,  thou  art  a  rich  man 
now.  Thy  cat  has  brought  thee  fortune.  {To  Servant.) 
Tell  your  royal  master  I  accept  the  exchange.  Bid  him 
feed  the  cat  but  little  or  not  at  all,  and  in  a  week  the 
plague  of  rats  will  be  only  a  memory.  (To  his  men.)  Now 
lads,  we  must  aboard  and  away  for  Merry  England  again. 
{To  the  lords.)  Sirs,  once  more  I  thank  you  for  your  good 
cheer,  and,  bidding  you  farewell,  I  give  you  a  hearty  invita- 
tion to  visit  London  Town,  the  city  without  equal,  where 
all  the  streets  are  paved  with  gold. 

First  Lord.  Some  day  I  may  make  the  journey,  but 
not  yet.  I  must  watch  your  wondrous  animal.  But  I  will 
walk  as  far  as  your  ship,  and  see  you  on  your  way.  {To  his 
Servant.)   Lead  the  way,  Muzzuk  !    {Exeunt.) 
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ACT   3.     SCENE   II 

The  Hall  in  Fiiz-Warren's  House.     Enter  Fitz-Warren 

and  Sir  John,  the  Sheriff  of  a  former  year. 

Warren.  Last  night  the  Unicorn  berthed  at  Black- 
wall.  Captain  Tar-sail  sent  home  a  runner  ;  I  expect 
the  story  of  the  venture  this  afternoon. 

Sheriff.  Methinks,  like  all  your  ventures,  'twill  be 
full  of  profit. 

Warren.  Indeed  I  hope  so.  Have  I  told  you  of  the  .  .  . 
[A  great  noise  of  cheering  without.  Enter  Captain  Tar-sail,  R., 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  men  and  women.  Whittington  in  the 
rear.    The  Sailors  carry  chests.) 

Tar-sail.  Back  again,  Sir  Hugh,  with  good  news  for 
you  all ! 

Warren.  I  am  heartily  rejoiced  to  see  yoa  back  with 
your  merry  men.    You  say  you  have  fared  well  ? 

Tar-sail.   Excellently. 

Whittington.  [Aside.)  I  do  not  see  my  cat.  Poor 
Malkin  !    I  wonder  if  she  is  dead. 

Warren.  No  losses  ? 

Tar-sail.  None,  but  Hugh  Dunce  must  needs  marry 
a  dusky  maiden  of  Tripoli !  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  He  sent  his 
respects  to  you,  Sir  Hugh,  and  said  he  v/ould  not  return. 
I  have  silks  and  laces,  spices  and  gums  ;  but,  mark  you, 
we  were  like  to  have  lost  all,  for  our  ship  was  driven  by 
contrary  winds  to  the  coast  of  Barbary — an  unknown 
shore. 

Warren.  Barbary  ?  I  know  not  the  place ;  where 
does  it  lie  ? 

Tar-sail.  Beyond  the  cliffs  men  call  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  many  days'  sail  towards  the  midday  sun.  The 
place  is  hot  and  somewhat  sandy,  but  the  people  are  cour- 
teous and  kindly.  'Twas  there  our  trade  prospered.  Said 
I  not  a  black  cat  would  bring  us  luck  ? 
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{Enter  Alice  quietly  L.  ;  she  stands  behind  her  father.) 

VVhittington.  {Aside.)  My  Malkin  !  Has  he  brought 
her  safe  home,  I  wonder  ? 

Tar-sail.  Here  are  a  few  of  our  treasures.  {His  men 
open  packs — Warren  examines  the  stuffs.)  The  rest  is  as 
good.  But  the  best  story  have  I  kept  till  last.  {He  pulls 
out  a  bag.)   Where  is  the  lad  Dick  ? 

Warren.  Dick  !  Dick  Whittington  1  say  !  (Whitting- 
ton  tries  to  hide.) 

Tar-sail.  Here  is  his  venture  come  home  with  interest. 
For  these  {pouring  jewels  on  the  table)  did  I  sell  his  cat  even 
to  the  King  of  Barbary  himself.  God  forbid  that  I  should 
deprive  him  of  one  farthing  of  it. 

Warren.   Dick  !    Where  is  the  boy  ? 

Cook.  {Pushing  him  forward.)  Go  to  your  master,  you 
lazy,  idle,  good-for-nothing. 

Tar-sail.  You  will  have  cause  to  change  your  tune, 
mistress.    See,  the  lad  is  worth  much  good  red  gold. 

Alice.   {Aside.)   How  glad  I  am  ! 

Cook.  Really  ?  Come  good,  brave  youth,  your  master 
is  calling, 

Warren.  Come  hither  Master  Whittington  and  take 
your  rightful  prize.  'Tis  worth  at  my  estimation  more 
than  three  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Far  beyond  my 
wealth  in  lands,  houses,  and  shops. 

Whittington.  {Falling  on  his  knees.)  Nay,  kind  sir, 
mock  me  not,  I  pray.  If  it  be  true,  then  I  pray  you  take  it, 
for  you  know  how  to  use  it  wisely.  'Twill  be  wasted  in 
the  hands  of  a  'prentice  who  was  once  a  ragged  sculhon. 

Warren.  No,  Master  Whittington,  'tis  yours  and  fairly 
won.  You  staked  your  cat,  and  right  glad  am  I  that  it 
has  paid  you  well.    But  not  a  ducat  will  I  take  from  you. 

Alice.  {Aside.)  I  can  like  him  no  better  than  I  did 
when  he  was  a  poor  lad  ;  yet  what  a  fine  handsome  man 
he  is  becoming. 
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Whittington.  (Turning  to  her.)  I  pray  j^ou,  kind  Mistress 
Alice,  take  these  jewels,  for  I  am  unworthy  of  them,  and 
you  are  the  fairest  and  most  beautiful  of  all  the  maidens 
I  have  ever  seen. 

Alice.  Fair  sir,  you  are  indeed  kind,  but  not  a  groat 
will  I  take  from  you  who  have  so  long  lacked  opportunity 
to  take  your  true  place  among  the  gentlemen  of  this 
city. 

Whittington.  {Turning  to  Tar-sail.)  Will  you  not. 
Captain,  take  these  jewels  ?     In  truth  they  frighten  me. 

Tar-sail.  What !  Take  from  a  goodly  lad  like  you 
what  you  with  your  own  cat  have  won  !  Thinkest  thou 
that  Nick  Tar-sail  is  of  such  a  mean  character  !  Nay,  that 
were  worthy  of  a  Moorish  Pirate  ;  a  true-born  English 
salt  is  true  to  the  poorest  in  the  land. 

Whittington.  {Turning  again  to  Fitz-Warren.)  Then, 
sir,  may  I  beg  of  you  to  take  some  of  them  to  sell,  that 
I  may  reward  the  honest  sailors  and  give  to  all  my  fellow- 
servants,  for  they  have  treated  me  with  kindness. 

Cook.  {Aside.)  I  warrant  he  won't  give  me  a  penny ; 
I  haven't  treated  him  well.    'Tis  only  what  I  deserve. 

Whittington.   Not  forgetting  Mistress  Kitchen. 

Cook.  {Aside.)  Oh !  the  brave  boy !  {Aloud.)  'Tis 
more  than  I  deserve,  kind  young  master ;  never  again 
will  I  raise  hand  against  one  so  poor  and  friendless  as  you 
were.    Say  but  that  you  forgive  me  m.y  unkindness. 

Whittington.  'Tis  nought;   remember  it  not. 

Warren.  Give  place,  good  people,  and  return  to  your 
duties  ;  leave  me  with  my  new  partner.  {Exeunt  Servants, 
Sailors,  &c. — ^Whittington  turns  to  go.)  Nay,  Master  Dick, 
did  you  not  hear  ?  No  longer  scullion,  no  longer  'prentice 
even,  my  partner  you  shall  be  from  this  night. 

Whittington.  If  indeed  that  is  in  your  mind,  kind 
sir,  add  to  it  one  more  boon,  greater  than  all  the  rest. 
Give  me  the  right  to  call  you  not  sir,  but  father. 
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Warren.  Right  willingly,  for  well  I  believe  you  are 
a  good  and  honest  youth.  Come  here,  Alice.  (Alice  comes 
forward — he  takes  her  hand  and  puts  it  into  Whittington's — 
To  Alice.)  You  will  not  refuse,  I  know,  for  long  since  have 
I  guessed  where  your  mind  turned.  Be  happy  together, 
and  in  unselfish  service  spend  your  lives  for  the  good  of 

London  Town. 

Curtain. 

ACT  4 

Twenty  years  later.  A  room  at  the  Guild-Hall.  Whittington 
seated  in  the  Lord  Mayor's  chair.  Attendants.  Some  oj 
the  Watch  with  lanterns  and  staves. 

Whittington.   What  duties  lie  before  me,  to-day  ? 

Officer.  John  of  Wandsworth  is  brought  up  for  judge- 
ment, your  worship. 

Whittington.  Bring  in  the  prisoner. 

{Enter  a  Beadle  leading  a  long-haired  Man.) 

Whittington.   With  what  is  he  charged  ? 

Officer.  (Reading.)  John  of  Wandsworth  is  charged 
*  for  that  he  did  pretend  to  cure  a  certain  grievous  bodily 
ailment  by  writing  certain  words  on  paper ;  for  the  said 
words  he  did  charge  the  sum  of  twelve  pence.  But  the 
patient  profited  nothing'. 

Whittington.  What  have  you  to  say  in  your  defence  ? 

John.  I  am  a  poor  man,  my  Lord  Mayor. 

Whittington.  That  is  no  excuse  for  fraud.  Anything 
else  ? 

John.   Naught,  your  worship. 

Whittington.  See  that  he  is  put  in  the  pillory  for  one 
whole  hour. 

John.  My  Lord  Mayor.  {Falling  on  his  knees.)  Anything 
but  that. 

Whittington.   Enough  !    You  should  have  thought  of 
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the  pillory  before  you  thieved  good  money.    Remove  him. 
{Exit  Beadle  with  prisoner.) 

Officer.   Next,  Jack  Pole  is  charged  with  begging. 

Whittington.    Have  I  not  heard  of  him  before  ? 

Officer.  Your  worship,  he  was  pilloried  only  last  week 
for  making  a  mock  of  Dame  Martin. 

Whittington.  A  second  crime  within  a  week  !  That 
cannot  be  tolerated.  See  that  he  is  expelled  the  city  and 
never  allowed  to  return. 

Officer.   It  shall  be  done,  sir. 

Whittington.    Is  there  other  business  ? 

Officer.  Your  worship,  Gerald,  the  draughtsman, 
awaits  your  permission  to  enter. 

Whittington.  Bid  him  come  forward.  {Enter  Gerald 
with  a  roll  of  papers.)  Now  Gerald,  what  do  you  desire  ? 
{Exeunt  Officer,  Watch,  and  Attendants.) 

Gerald.  I  have  with  me,  Sir  Richard,  the  plans  you  bid 
me  prepare  for  your  new  Church  of  St.  Michael.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  hitch  in  the  building  of  Newgate  Prison.  A  third 
item  is  the  new  wing  for  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
which  I  estimate  will  cost  j^6,ooo. 

Whittington.  The  cost  is  but  a  lesser  matter  if  the 
plans  be  good.  I  pray  you  leave  them  with  me  for  my 
consideration.  I  will  return  them  ere  long.  {Exit  Gerald.) 
My  plans  prosper  ;  the  city  is  strong  and  beautiful.  Since 
Henry  of  Agincourt  became  King,  it  has  grown  braver 
and  more  fair.  Ah  London  !  When  I  was  a  lad  I  thought 
to  see  thy  streets  paved  with  gold  ;  now  I  see  them  strong 
with  virtues  that  will  endure  for  ever  in  the  hearts  of 
men — honour,  justice,  mercy,  and  goodwill.  Long  mayest 
thou  thrive  and  be  the  mother  of  a  race  of  hardy  venturers. 
Great  city  of  my  love,  never  be  thy  name  defiled  by  aught 
of  greed  or  lack  of  charity.  My  prayer  for  thee  and  thy 
sons  shall  ever  be  :  *  Domine,  dirige  nos.' 
Curtain. 
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Scrooge,  an  old  miser 

Scrooge's  Nephew 

First  Gentleman 

Second  Gentleman 

Bob  Cratchit,  clerk  to  Scrooge 

Peter  Cratchit,  his  son 

Tiny  Tim,  another  son 

Boy 

Poulterer's  Assistant 

Servant 

Mrs.  Cratchit 

Martha,  her  daughter 


Belinda,  another  daughter 
Two  small  Cratchits 
Nephew's  Wife 
Ghost  of  Marley 
Ghost  of  Christmas  Past 
Ghost  of  Christmas  Present 
Ghost  of  Christmas  to  Come 
Phantoms  of  Ali  Baba,  etc. 
Scrooge  as  a  boy  and  as  an 

older  boy 
Fanny  Scrooge 
Fairies 


ACT   I.      SCENE   I 

To  the  right  Scrooge's  counting-house.  To  the  left  and 
separated  from  the  counting-house  by  a  door,  Boh  Cratchit' s 
room — Cratchit  trying  to  warm  himself  hy  a  tiny  fire — 
Scrooge  at  his  desk.  Enter  Scrooge's  Nephew,  L.  He 
passes  through  Cratchit's  room,  and  enters  the  counting- 
house. 

Nephew.   Merry  Christmas,  uncle  !    God  save  you  ! 
Scrooge.   Bah  !    Humbug. 
Nephew.     Christmas   a   humbug,    uncle  ?     You   don't 

mean  that,  I'm  sure  ! 

Scrooge.     I    do.      {With   disgust.)     Merry    Christmas ! 

Wh^t  reason  have  you  to  be  merry  ?  You're  poor  enough. 
Nephew.     Come,    then,   what   right   have   you   to   be 

dismal  ?     You're  rich  enough. 

Scrooge.   {After  a  pause.)   Bah  !  Humbug. 

Nephew.  Don't  be  cross,  uncle. 

Scrooge.    What  else  can  I  be,  when  I  live  in  such 

a  world  of  idiots  ?     What  's  Christmas  time  to  you  but 

a  time  for  paying  bills  without  money  ;  a  time  for  finding 
2449.1  F 
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yourself  a  year  older,  but  not  an  hour  richer  ?  If  I  could 
work  my  will,  every  idiot  who  goes  about  with  *  Merry 
Christmas  '  on  his  lips  should  be  boiled  with  his  own 
pudding,  and  buried  with  a  stake  of  holly  through  his 
heart. 

Nephew.  Uncle  ! 

Scrooge.  Nephew  !  Keep  Christmas  in  your  own  way, 
and  let  me  keep  it  in  mine. 

Nephew.   Keep  it  ?     But  you  don't  keep  it ! 

Scrooge.  Let  me  leave  it  alone  then.  Much  good  may 
it  do  you  !    Much  good  it  has  ever  done  you  ! 

Nephew.  I  am  sure  I  have  always  thought  of  Christmas 
time  as  a  good  time ;  a  kind  of  forgiving,  charitable  time  ; 
the  only  time  I  know  when  men  and  women  seem  to  open 
their  shut-up  hearts  freely.  And  therefore,  uncle,  though 
it  has  never  put  a  scrap  of  gold  or  silver  in  my  pocket, 
I  believe  it  has  done  me  good,  and  will  do  me  good ;  and 
I  say  :   '  God  bless  it !  * 

Cratchit.  Hear  hear  !  That 's  good  !  Makes  me  feel 
almost  warm. 

Scrooge.  {To  Cratchit.)  Let  me  hear  another  sound 
from  you  and  you'll  keep  your  Christmas  by  losing  your 
situation. 

Nephew.  Don't  be  angry,  uncle  !  Come,  dine  with  us 
to-morrow. 

Scrooge.  I'll  see  you  hanged  first ! 

Nephew.   But  why  ?    Why  ? 

Scrooge.   Why  did  you  get  married  ? 

Nephew.  Because  I  fell  in  love,  of  course. 

Scrooge.  {In  great  contempt.)  Because  you  fell  in  love  ! 
Good  afternoon  ! 

Nephew.  I  want  nothing,  I  ask  nothing  from  you. 
Why  can't  we  be  friends  ? 

Scrooge.  Good  afternoon  ! 

Nephew.   I  am  sorry  to  find  you  so  obstinate.    We  have 
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never  had  a  quarrel.  But  I  had  to  ask  all  these  questions 
because  it  is  Christmas,  and  I'll  keep  my  Christmas  good 
humour  to  the  last.     So,  a  Merry  Christmas,  uncle. 

Scrooge.   Good  afternoon  ! 

Nephew.  And  a  Happy  New  Year. 

Scrooge.   Good  afternoon ! 

Nephew.  (Going.)  Merry  Christmas,  Cratchit.  (Exit 
Nephew.) 

Cratchit.  Same  to  you,  sir  !  (Aside.)  Makes  me  feel 
quite  warm  to  hear  Mr.  George,  he  's  so  cheerful. 

Scrooge.  (Aside.)  There  's  another  fellow  !  My  clerk 
.  .  .  fifteen  shillings  a  week,  and  a  wife  and  family,  talking 
of  a  Merry  Christmas  I    I'll  go  to  a  lunatic  asylum  ! 

(Enter  two  gentlemen.) 

First  Gentleman.  Have  I  the  pleasure  of  addressing 
Mr.  Scrooge  ?     (Presenting  a  sheet  of  paper.) 

Scrooge.  Umph  !  (He  reads,  shakes  his  head,  and  returns 
paper.) 

First  G.  At  this  happy  season  of  the  year,  sir,  it  is 
more  than  usually  desirable  that  we  should  make  some 
slight  provision  for  the  poor  and  destitute. 

Scrooge.   (Interrupting.)   Are  there  no  prisons  ? 

First  G.  Plenty  of  prisons,  unfortunately. 

Scrooge.  And  the  workhouses  ? 

First  G.  They,  too,  are  still  open  ;  I  wish  I  could  say 
they  were  not. 

Scrooge.  Oh  !  I  was  afraid  from  what  you  said  at  first, 
that  something  had  occurred  to  stop  their  useful  work. 
I'm  glad  to  hear  they're  still  open. 

Second  G.  But  a  few  of  us  are  trying  to  raise  money 
to  buy  the  poor  some  meat  and  drink  and  a  few  coals. 
We  feel  that  prisons  and  workhouses  do  not  sound  much 
like  a  Merry  Christmas.     What  shall  I  put  you  down  for  ? 

Scrooge.  Nothing. 

F2 
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Second  G.  You  wish  your  name  to  be  kept  out  of  the 
list  ?     Very  well,  we  can  easily  manage  that. 

Scrooge.  I  wish  to  be  left  alone,  since  you  ask  me  what 
I  wish.  I  don't  make  merry  at  Christmas,  and  I  can't 
afford  to  make  idle  people  merry.  I  help  to  pay  for  the 
workhouse — it  costs  enough  ;  and  those  who  are  badly 
off  must  go  there. 

Second  G.  Many  can't  go  there,  and  many  would 
rather  die. 

Scrooge.  If  they  would  rather  die,  they  had  better  do 
so.  That 's  not  my  business  !  I  can't  interfere  with  other 
people's  affairs.  Good  afternoon,  gentlemen.  {Exeunt 
Gentlemen.     Scrooge  resumes  work.) 

(Voice  outside.)  God  bless  you,  merry  gentlemen, 
May  nothing  you  dismay. 
(Scrooge  throws  ruler  at  door,  song  slops.) 

Scrooge.  {To  himself.)  Time  to  close,  I  suppose  ;  it 's 
a  great  pity.    {Aloud.)  Cratchit ! 

Cratchit.   Sir  !     {Comes  forward.) 

Scrooge.   You'll  want  all  day  to-morrow,  I  suppose  ? 

Cratchit.   If  quite  convenient,  sir. 

Scrooge.  It 's  not  convenient,  and  it  's  not  fair.  If 
I  were  to  stop  half-a-crown  for  it,  you'd  think  yourself 
ill-used,  I'll  be  bound. 

Cratchit.  (Aside.)  Ill-used  !  I  should  think  so  1  Haif- 
a-crown out  of  fifteen  shillings. 

Scrooge.  Yet  you  don't  think  ine  ill-used,  when  I  pay 
a  day's  wages  for  no  work. 

Cratchit.   It 's  only  once  a  year,  sir  ! 

Scrooge.  A  poor  excuse  for  picking  a  man's  pocket 
every  twenty-fifth  o\  December  !  But  I  suppose  you  must 
have  the  whole  day.     Be  all  the  earlier  next  morning. 

Cratchit.  Certainly,  sir,  to  be  sure  I  shall. 

Scrooge.   Ugh  !     (Exit — Cratchit  winds  a  muffler  tightly 
round  his  face  and  neck.     Blows  out  candle  as  curtain  falls.) 
Curtain. 
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ACT    I.     SCENE    II 

Scrooge's  room.  Scrooge  seated  by  a  fireplace  in  a  night- 
cap. A  hell  above  his  head.  A  small  basin  and  spoon 
on  a  table — kettle  on  the  hob. 

Scrooge.  Can't  get  my  old  partner  out  of  my  head. 
Marley,  Marley  everywhere.  There 's  his  face,  there. 
{Rubs  his  eyes.)  Humph !  gone  again  as  I  expected. 
Humbug.  {He  looks  at  bell,  which  begins  to  swing  and  then 
to  ring.  Scrooge  stares.  Bell  stops.  Loud  noise  outside, 
banging  of  doors,  rustling  of  chains,  &c.  Enter  Marley 's 
ghost.) 

Scrooge.   How  now  !    WTiat  do  you  want  with  me  ? 

Ghost.   Much  ! 

Scrooge.  Who  are  you  ? 

Ghost.  Ask  me  who  I  was, 

Scrooge.  WTio  were  you  then  ?  You're  particular,  for 
a  shade. 

Ghost.   In  life  I  was  your  partner,  Jacob  Marley. 

Scrooge.  {Doubtfully.)  Can  you  ...  er  ...  er  ...  sit 
down  ? 

Ghost.  I  can. 

Scrooge.   Do  it  then.     (Ghost  seats  itself.) 

Ghost.   You  don't  believe  in  me  ? 

Scrooge.  I  don't. 

Ghost.   Wliy  do  you  doubt  your  eyes  and  ears  ? 

Scrooge.  Because  a  little  thing  affects  them.     You  may 
be  an  undigested  bit  of  beef,  a  crumb  of  cheese.     There 's 
more  of  gravy  than  the  grave  about  you.    {Laughs.) 
(Ghost  utterijig  a  loud  cry,  unwinds  its  headgear.) 

Scrooge.  Mercy.  {Falling  on  his  knees.)  Why  do  you 
trouble  me  ? 

Ghost.  It  is  required  of  every  man  that  his  spirit  walk 
among  his  fellow  men.     If  it  be  not  done  in  life,  it  must  be 
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done  after  death — Ah  !  woe  is  me  ! — that  his  spirit  may 
witness  what  it  can  no  longer  share,  but  might  have  turned 
to  happiness  before  the  chance  was  lost.    (Wails.) 

Scrooge.  You  are  fettered.    Tell  me  why  ? 

Ghost.  I  wear  the  chain  I  forged  in  life.  I  made  it, 
link  by  link,  and  yard  by  yard.  I  girded  it  on  of  my  own 
free-will ;  of  my  own  free-will  I  wore  it.  Is  the  pattern 
strange  to  you  ?  Do  you  know  the  weight  and  length  of 
the  chain  you  bear  ? 

Scrooge.  Jacob,  old  Jacob  Marley  !  Speak  comfort 
to  me. 

Ghost.  I  have  none  to  give.  Comfort  comes  from  other 
regions  and  by  other  ministers  to  other  kinds  of  men. 
Nor  can  I  tell  you  what  I  would.  I  cannot  rest,  I  cannot 
stay,  I  cannot  linger  anywhere.  My  spirit  never  walked 
beyond  our  counting-house  while  I  lived,  and  weary 
journeys  lie  before  me. 

Scrooge.  You  might  have  got  over  a  great  amount  of 
ground  in  the  seven  years  since  you  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  died,  by 
travelling  all  the  time. 

Ghost.  Oh  !  captive,  bound  and  double-ironed.  Not 
to  know  that  no  regret  can  make  amends  for  life's  oppor- 
tunity missed.     Yet  such  was  I ! 

Scrooge.  But  you  were  always  a  good  man  of  business, 
Jacob  ! 

Ghost.  Business  !  Mankind  was  my  business  1  Charity, 
mercy,  forbearance,  were  all  my  business.  At  this  time  of 
the  year  I  suffer  most.  But  my  time  is  almost  gone — 
hear  me  ! 

Scrooge.   I  will,  but  don't  be  hard  on  me,  pray  ! 

Ghost.  I  am  here  to  warn  you  that  you  have  yet  a  chance 
of  escaping  my  fate.     A  chance  of  my  procuring. 

Scrooge.  Thank'ee  !  You  were  always  a  good  friend 
to  me. 

Ghost.   You  will  be  haunted  by  three  Spirits. 
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Scrooge.  [Starting.)  Eh  ?  Is  that  the  chance  and  hope 
you  mentioned  ? 

Ghost.  It  is. 

Scrooge.   I  think  I'd  rather  not ! 

Ghost.  Without  their  visits  you  cannot  hope  to  shun 
the  path  I  tread.  Expect  the  first  to-morrow  when  the 
bell  tolls  one. 

Scrooge.  Couldn't  I  take  them  all  at  once,  and  get  it 
over  ? 

Ghost.  Expect  the  second  on  the  next  night  at  the 
same  hour.  The  third  on  the  next  night  when  the  last 
stroke  of  twelve  has  ceased  to  vibrate.  You  will  see  me 
no  more. 

(Ghost  wraps  itself  up  and  exit.) 

Scrooge.  It 's  gone  !    Hum !  .  .  . 
Curtain. 


ACT   2.     SCENE  I 

Scrooge  in  bed.    Asleep.    He  wakes  and  stretches  himself, 

Scrooge.  (Yawning.)  Oh  !  I  wonder  what  time  it  is. 
{Clock  chimes.  Ding-dong,  ding-dong,  ding-dong,  ding- 
dong — pause — Dong  !) 

Scrooge.   The  very  hour.    {He  sits  up  in  bed.) 

{Enter  a  Spirit  dressed  in  white.      It  approaches  the  bed 
from  right.) 

Scrooge.    Are  you  the  Spirit,  sir,  whose  coming  was 
foretold  ? 
Spirit.  I  am. 

Scrooge.  Who  and  what  are  you  ? 
Spirit.   I  am  the  Ghost  of  Christmas  Past. 
Scrooge.  Long  past  ? 
Spirit.  No,  your  past.     Rise,  and  walk  with  me. 
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Scrooge.  I  am  mortal  and  liable  to  fall.  {He  gets  out 
of  bed.) 

Spirit.  (Touching  him  over  the  heart.)  Close  your  63^65 
and  cover  them  with  your  hands. 

{Curtain   descends — Bed,    &c.,    removed.     Scene    altered   to 
a  country  road.) 

Spirit.   Uncover. 

Scrooge.  Good  Heavens  I  I  was  bred  in  this  place  ! 
I  was  a  boy  here. 

Spirit.  Your  lip  is  trembling ;  and  what  is  that  upon 
your  cheek  ? 

Scrooge.  A  pimple  !  But  lead  on.  Spirit,  where  you 
will. 

Spirit.   You  recollect  the  way  ? 

Scrooge.   Remember  it !    I  could  walk  it  blindfold. 

Spirit.  Strange  to  have  forgotten  it  for  so  many  years. 
Let  us  go  on. 

{Enter  various  travellers.     They  pass  over  the  stage  shaking 
hands  with  each  other  and  shouting  out :  '  Merry  Christmas.') 

Scrooge.  Look !  There 's  Will  and  Tom.  And 
Thingamy  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  why,  of  course,  it 's  Harry  Jackson. 

Spirit.  The  school  is  not  quite  deserted  ;  a  solitary 
child,  neglected  by  his  friends,  is  left  there  still. 

Scrooge.  I  know  it.  (Scrooge  buries  his  face  in  his 
handkerchief.  Fairies  enter  with  two  or  three  forms.  Enter 
Scrooge  as  a  boy.  He  seats  himself  and  takes  a  book  from 
his  pocket.) 

Spirit.   See  what  he  is  reading  ? 
(Scrooge  seats  himself  on  the  rear  form.     Enter  a  procession 
of  figures.     They  pass  over  the  stage  and  exeunt.) 

Scrooge.  \^^y,  it 's  Ali  Baba  !  Dear  old  honest  Ali 
Baba  !  Yes,  yes,  I  remember.  One  Christmas  time  when 
yon  solitary  child  was  left  here  all  alone,  he  did  think  he 
saw  Ali  Baba,  just  like  that.  Poor  boy  !  And  that 's 
Valentine  and  his  wild  brother  Orson.     And  that  's  what  '3- 
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his-name,  who  was  ,  .  .  there  's  the  parrot.  Green  body 
and  yellow  tail  and  a  thing  like  a  lettuce  growing  out  of  his 
head.  Poor  Robin  Crusoe,  he  called  him.  The  man 
thought  he  .  .  .  There  goes  Friday,  running  for  his  life. 
Poor  boy  !     I  wish  (sighing) — but  it 's  too  late  now. 

Spirit.   What  is  the  matter  ? 

Scrooge.  Nothing,  nothing ;  there  was  a  boy  singing 
a  Christmas  Carol  at  my  door  yesterday.  I  should  like  to 
be  able  to  remember  I  had  given  him  something. 

Spirit.  Let  us  see  another  Christmas.  {He  waves  his 
hands.  Exit  small  hoy^  and  enter  one  several  years  older  ; 
he  walks  up  and  down,  with  dejected  air,  hands  in  pockets.) 

Scrooge.  (Aside.)  Still  all  alone ;  the  rest  have  gone 
home  to  enjoy  their  holidays.     Who  's  this  ? 

(Enter  Fanny  Scrooge.     She  runs  and  kisses  the  hoy.) 

Fanny.  Dear,  dear  brother !  (Clapping  her  hands.) 
I  have  come  to  bring  you  home,  dear  brother  1  To  bring 
you  home,  home,  home  1 

Boy.   Home,  dear  Fan  ? 

Fanny.  Yes  !  home  for  good  and  all !  Father  is  so 
much  kinder  than  he  used  to  be,  that  home  's  like  Heaven  1 
He  spoke  so  gently  to  me  one  night,  when  I  was  going  to 
bed,  that  I  was  not  afraid  to  ask  him  once  more  if  you 
might  come  home  ;  and  he  said  yes,  you  should,  and  never 
come  back  here  ;  but,  first,  we're  to  be  together  all  the 
Christmas  long,  and  have  the  merriest  time  in  the  world. 

(Voice  outside.)  Bring  down  Master  Scrooge's  box. 
(Enter  Servant.) 

Servant.  Come,  Master  Scrooge,  and  you,  too,  miss. 
(Exeunt  Master  Scrooge,  Fanny,  and  Servant.) 

Spirit.  Fanny  was  always  a  delicate  creature,  but  she 
had  a  large  heart. 

Scrooge.  So  she  had,  you're  right.  I  won't  deny  it, 
God  forbid. 

Spirit.   She  died  a  woman,  and  had,  I  think,  children. 
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Scrooge.   One  child. 

Spirit.  True,  your  nephew. 

Scrooge.  (Uneasily.)  Yes  !  Show  me  no  more.  Spirit, 
no  more  !  Conduct  me  home  !  Why  do  you  deUght  to 
torture  me  ? 

Spirit.  One  shadow  more. 

Scrooge.  No  more  !    I  don't  wish  to  see  it ! 
(Scrooge  strips  off  his  dressing-gown,  and  smothers  the  Spirit.) 
Curtain. 


ACT   2.     SCENE   II 

The  next  night.  Room  in  Scrooge's  house.  The  Spirit  of 
Christmas  Present  seated,  dressed  in  green  cloth  and  crowned 
with  a  chaplet  of  leaves.  He  holds  a  spray  of  holly,  and  is 
surrounded  hy  Christmas  cheer.    A  knock. 

Spirit.  Enter,  Scrooge  !  (Enter  Scrooge.)  Come  in  and 
know  me  better,  man.  (Scrooge  looks  at  him.)  You  have 
never  seen  the  Uke  of  me  before  ? 

Scrooge.  Never. 

Spirit.  Have  never  walked  with  my  brothers  ? 

Scrooge.  I  don't  think  I  have.  I  am  afraid  I  have  not. 
Have  you  many  brothers.  Spirit  ? 

Spirit.   More  than  eighteen  hundred. 

Scrooge.  (Aside.)  A  tremendous  family  to  provide  for  ! 
(Spirit  rises.)  Spirit,  conduct  me  where  you  will.  I  went 
forth,  last  night,  on  compulsion,  and  I  learnt  a  lesson 
which  is  working  now.  To-night,  if  you  have  aught  to 
teach  me,  let  me  profit  by  it. 

Spirit.  Touch  rfiy  robe  and  close  your  eyes.  (Enter 
noiselessly  several  Fairies.  They  clear  the  floor,  place  a  table 
and  chairs,  and  exeunt.  Enter  Mrs.  Cratchit,  Belinda  Crat- 
chit.  They  lay  the  table.  Peter  Cratchit  goes  to  fire  and 
attends  to  a  saucepan.) 
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Mrs.  Cratchit.  What  ever  has  got  your  precious  father, 
then  ?  He  is  late  from  church.  And  your  brother  Tiny 
Tim  ?  And  Martha  wasn't  as  late  last  Christmas  Day  by 
half-an-hour.     (Enter  two  small  Cratchits  running.) 

First  Child.  Mother,  we  smelt  goose,  outside  the 
baker's  !    {Exit  Mrs.  Cratchit.) 

Second  C.  I  know  it  was  ours,  mother  ! 

Both.  {Dancing.)  Hurrah  !  Sage-and-onions  for  dinner  1 
{Enter  Martha.) 

Peter.   Here  's  Martha,  mother. 

Both  Small  C.  Here  's  Martha,  mother.  {Running  to 
Martha.)  Hurrah  !  There  's  such  a  goose,  Martha  !  {Enter 
Mrs.  Cratchit.) 

Mrs.  C.  Why,  bless  your  heart  alive,  my  dear,  how  late 
you  are  !  {She  kisses  and  hugs  her,  helping  her  off  with  her 
shawl.) 

Martha.  We'd  a  deal  of  work  to  finish  up  last  night, 
and  had  to  clear  away  this  morning,  mother. 

Mrs.  C.  Well,  never  mind,  so  long  as  you  are  come. 
Sit  ye  down  before  the  fire,  my  dear,  and  have  a  warm. 

Both  Small  C.   No,  no,  there  's  father  coming.     Hide, 
Martha,  hide  !    (Martha  hides.) 
{Enter  Cratchit  with  Tiny  Tim,  the  latter  using  a  crutch.) 

Cratchit.   Where's  our  Martha  ? 

Mrs.  C.   Not  coming  ! 

Cratchit.  Not  coming  ?  On  Christmas  Day  ?  (Martha 
runs  out  and  hugs  him.) 

Both  Small  C.  Tim  !  come  and  hear  the  pudding 
singing  in  the  copper. 

{Exeunt  three  small  children.) 

Mrs.  C.   And  how  did  little  Tim  behave  ? 

Cratchit.  As  good  as  gold.  He  told  me  coming  home, 
that  he  hoped  people  saw  him  in  church  to-day,  because 
he  was  a  cripple,  and  they  might  like  to  remember  Who 
made  lame  beggars  walk  and  blind  men  see.    (Mrs.  Cratchit 
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wipes  her  eyes  with  her  apron,  and  Cratchit  ruos  his  cuj- 
across  his  eyes  and  pretends  not  to.) 

Cratchit.  {Huskily.)  He  's  really  getting  quite  strong, 
you  know. 

Peter.  We're  ready  for  dinner,  I  think.  I'll  fetch  the 
goose.  {Exit.  Re-enter  the  three  small  children  ;  they  sit 
down  to  the  table,  while  Mrs.  Cratchit  and  Belinda  arrange 
the  potatoes,  &c.,  on  the  table.  Re-enter  Peter  with  the 
goose.) 

Both  Small  C.  Hurrah  !  the  goose.  {They  drum  on  the 
table  until  they  are  helped,  and  begin  to  eat.) 

Cratchit.  I  don't  believe  there  was  ever  such  a  goose 
cooked  ! 

Peter.  Enough  for  us  all. 

Mrs.  C.  Why,  we  haven't  eaten  it  quite  all.  {She  holds 
up  a  very  small  bone.)  I  must  fetch  the  pudding.  {Exit — 
Belinda  clears  away  the  plates.) 

Peter.  Suppose  it  isn't  done  ! 

Martha.  Suppose  it  should  break  in  turning  out ! 

Belinda.    Or  suppose  somebody  has  climbed  over  the 
wall,  while  we  were  eating  the  goose,  and  stolen  it  ! 
{The  young  Cratchits  whimper  and  wipe  their  eyes.    Re-e7iter 
Mrs.  Cratchit  with  the  pudding,  which  is  served.) 

Cratchit.  This  is  the  greatest  success  you  have  achieved 
since  our  marriage. 

Mrs.  C.  Now  the  weight  is  off  my  mind,  I  confess  I  had 
my  doubts  about  the  quality  of  the  flour.  {The  family 
finish  the  pudding,  rise,  and  seat  themselves  in  a  circle  round 
the  fire.     Bob  pours  liquid  into  a  glass  and  proposes  a  toast.) 

Cratchit.  A  Merry  Christmas  to  us  all  1    God  bless  us  1 

All.   God  bless  us  ! 

Tim.   God  bless  us  every  one.    {They  drink  in  turn.) 

Scrooge.   Spirit,  tell  me  if  Tiny  Tim  will  live  ? 

Spirit.  I  see  a  vacant  place  in  the  poor  chimney-corner 
and  a  crutch  without  an  owner,  carefully  preserved.     If 
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these  shadows  remain  unaltered  by  the  future,  the  child 
will  die. 

Scrooge.  Oh  no,  kind  Spirit,  say  he  will  be  spared. 

Spirit.  If  these  shadows  remain  unaltered  by  the  future, 
none  other  of  my  race  will  find  him  here.  What  then  ? 
If  he  be  like  to  die,  had  he  not  better  do  so  ? 

Scrooge.  (Aside.)  My  very  words!  shame,  shame  on  me ! 

Spirit.  Man,  if  man  you  be  in  heart,  not  flint,  forbear  ! 
Will  you  decide  what  men  shall  live  and  what  shall  die  ? 
Oh  God,  to  hear  the  insect  on  the  leaf  pronouncing  on  the 
*  too  much  life  '  among  his  hungry  brothers  in  the  dust  ! 

Cratchit.  Mr.  Scrooge,  I'll  give  you  Mr.  Scrooge,  the 
founder  of  the  feast. 

Mrs.  C.  The  founder  of  the  feast,  indeed  !  I  wish  I  had 
him  here  !  I'd  give  him  a  piece  of  my  mind  to  feast  upon, 
and  I  hope  he'd  have  good  appetite  for  it. 

Cratchit.   My  dear  !    The  children  !    Christmas  Day  ! 

Mrs.  C.  It  should  be  Christmas  Day,  I'm  sure,  on  which 
one  drinks  the  health  of  such  an  odious,  stingy,  hard, 
unfeeling  man  as  Mr.  Scrooge.  You  know  he  is,  Robert  I 
Nobody  knows  it  better  than  you  do,  poor  fellow  ! 

Cratchit.  My  dear  !    Christmas  Day  ! 

Mrs.  C.  I'll  drink  his  health  for  your  sake  and  the  day's, 
not  for  his.  A  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year  ! 
He'll  be  very  merry  and  very  happy,  I ' ve  no  doubt .  (Drinks. 
The  children  drink  in  silence.) 

Spirit.    (To  Scrooge.)   Cover  your  eyes. 

(Exeunt  the  Cratchits  silently.  The  Fairies  remove  the 
table,  &c.,  leaving  two  chairs  Enter  Scrooge's  Nephew  and 
his  Wife  ;   they  sit  by  the  fire.) 

Nephew.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  (He  slaps  his  knee  ;  Scrooge 
starts  and  uncovers  his  face.)  He  said  that  Christmas  was 
a  humbug,  as  I  live  !    He  believed  it,  too  ! 

Wife.   More  shame  for  him,  Fred. 

Nephew.    He  's  a  comical  old  fellow,  that  's  the  truth, 
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and  not  so  pleasant  as  he  might  be.  However,  his  faults 
carry  their  own  punishment,  and  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  him — but  he  's  not  happy. 

Wife.  I  am  sure  he  is  very  rich,  Fred.  At  least  you 
always  tell  me  so. 

Nephew.  What  of  that,  my  dear  ?  His  wealth  is  of  no 
use  to  him.  He  doesn't  do  any  good  with  it.  He  hasn't 
the  satisfaction  of  thinking,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  that  he  is  ever 
going  to  benefit  us  with  it  ! 

Wife.   I  have  no  patience  with  him  ! 

Nephew.  Oh,  I  have  !  I  am  sorry  for  him.  I  could 
not  be  angry  with  him  if  I  tried.  Here,  he  takes  it  into 
his  head  to  dislike  us,  and  he  won't  come  and  dine  with  us. 
What 's  the  consequence  ?  He  doesn't  lose  much  of  a 
dinner. 

Wife.   Indeed,  I  think  he  loses  a  very  good  dinner  I 

Nephew.  Well,  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  it.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
He  has  given  us  plenty  of  merriment,  I'm  sure.  It  would 
be  ungrateful  not  to  drink  his  health.  (Drinks.)  Uncle 
Scrooge  !  A  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year  to 
the  old  man,  wherever  he  is  ! 

(Scrooge  covers  his  face.) 
Curtain. 

ACT   2.     SCENE    III 

The  same  room ;  Scrooge  still  standing  with  his  face 
covered.  Enter  the  Spirit  of  Christmas  Yet  To  Come, 
dressed  in  black. 

Scrooge.  {Uncovering.)  Am  I  in  the  presence  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christmas'yet  to  be  ?  {The  Spirit  remains  dumb.) 
You  are  about  to  show  me  shadows  of  the  things  that  have 
not  yet  happened,  but  which  will  happen  in  time  to  come  ? 
{The  Spirit  nods.)  Ghost  of  the  future,  I  fear  you  more  than 
either  of  the  spectres  I  have  already  seen.     But  as  I  know 
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your  purpose  is  to  do  me  good,  and  as  I  hope  to  live  to  be 
a  better  man  than  I  have  been,  I  am  prepared  to  see  what 
you  show  me,  and  that  with  a  thankful  heart.  Will  you 
not  speak  to  me  ?  (Spirit  covers  Scrooge's  head — Enter 
Mrs.  Cratchit  and  the  children,  who  sit  by  the  fire  very 
quietly.     Mrs.  C.  is  working  at  mourning  garments.) 

Peter.  {Reading.)  And  He  took  a  little  child  and  set 
him  in  the  midst  of  them. 

Mrs.  C.  {Laying  down  her  work,  and  putting  her  hands 
to  her  eyes.)  The  colour  hurts  my  eyes. 

Scrooge.   (Aside.)  Ah  !    Poor  Tiny  Tim  ! 

Mrs.  C.  They're  better  again  now.  Working  by  candle- 
light makes  them  weak,  and  I  wouldn't  show  weak  eyes  to 
your  father,  when  he  comes  home,  for  the  world.  It  must 
be  near  his  time. 

Peter  Past  it,  rather.  But,  mother,  I  think  he  has 
walked  a  little  slower  than  he  used  to,  these  last  few 
evenings. 

Mrs.  C.  {After  a  pause.)  I  have  known  him  walk  with  . . . 
I  have  known  him  walk,  with  Tiny  Tim  upon  his  shoulder, 
very  fast  indeed. 

Peter.  So  have  I,  often. 

First  Small  C.  And  I,  often. 

Mrs.  C.  But  he  was  so  hght  to  carry,  and  his  father  loved 
him  so,  that  it  was  no  trouble.  And  there  's  your  father  at 
the  door.  {She  rises  to  meet  Cratchit — They  crowd  roimd  him 
as  he  sits  down  to  his  tea  ;  the  young  Cratchits  fondle  him) 

Cratchit.  You  have  got  on  with  your  work  well, 
mother.  The  clothes  will  be  finished  by  Sunday,  and  then 
we  can  go  and  see  where  he  is  laid.  I  promised  him 
I  would  walk  there  on  a  Sunday.  My  little  child  !  My 
little  child  !  i^hey  crowd  towards  the  fire — a  pause)  Mr. 
Scrooge's  nephew  was  very  kind — so  is  every  one.  He 
asked  me  why  I  looked  so  downcast,  and  then,  because  he 
is  a  pleasant-spoken  gentleman,  I  told  him.    I  am  heartily 
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sorry  for  it,  Mr.  Cratchit,  he  said,  and  heartily  sorry  for 
your  good  wife.  By  the  bye,  how  ever  he  did  know  that, 
I  don't  know. 

Mrs.  C.   Know  what,  my  dear  ? 

Cratchit.   Why,  that  you  were  a  good  wife. 

Peter.   Everybody  knows  that. 

Cratchit.  Very  well  observed,  my  boy.  I  hope  they  do. 
Heartily  sorry,  he  said  ;  if  I  can  be  of  service  to  you  in 
any  way, — then  he  gave  me  his  card — that 's  where  I  live. 
Pray,  come  to  me.  Now,  it  wasn't  for  the  sake  of  any- 
thing he  might  be  able  to  do  for  us  so  much  as  for  his  kind 
way  that  made  his  words  delightful.  It  really  seemed  as 
if  he  had  known  our  Tiny  Tim  and  felt  with  us, 

Mrs.  C.   I'm  sure  he  *s  a  good  soul. 

Cratchit.  You'd  be  surer  of  it,  my  dear,  if  j^ou  saw  and 
spoke  to  him.  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  he  got 
Peter  a  better  situation. 

Belinda.  Then  Peter  will  be  keeping  company,  and 
setting  up  for  himself. 

Peter.   (Grinning.)  Get  along  with  you  ! 

Cratchit.  It 's  just  as  likely  as  not,  though  there  is 
plenty  of  time  for  it.  But  however  and  whenever  we  part 
from  one  another,  I  am  sure  we  shall  none  of  us  forget 
poor  Tiny  Tim,  shall  we  ?  Nor  this  first  parting  there 
was  among  us  ? 

All.  Never,  father ! 

Cratchit.  I  am  very  happy.  {They  all  kiss  him,  link 
hands,  and  exeunt.) 

Scrooge.  Spectre,  something  tells  me  we  must  soon 
part.     Tell  me,  what  must  I  be  doing  ? 

{Enter  Fairies  behind.  They  plant  a  grave-stone,  with 
'  Ebenezer  Scrooge,  a  hard  master  and  a  had  friend  '  on  it — • 
Spectre  points  to  the  stone.     Scrooge  falls  on  his  knees.) 

Before  I  draw  near  the  stone,  tell  me  :   Are  these  the 
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shadows  of  the  things  that  will  be,  or  are  they  but  the 
shadows  of  the  things  that  may  be  ? 
{The  Spectre  still  points  throughout  the  rest  of  the  scene.) 
If  the  life  is  changed,  may  not  the  results  be  different  ? 
Say  that  it  may  be  so  !  {Pause.)  Spirit  !  Hear  me  !  I  am 
not  the  man  I  was.  I  will  not  be  the  man  I  have  been. 
Is  there  no  hope  ?  {He  looks  at  the  stone,  and  recoils.) 
Tell  me  I  may  alter  these  things  by  a  changed  life.  {Pause.) 
I  will  honour  Christmas  in  my  heart,  and  try  to  keep  it 
all  the  year.  I  will  not  shut  out  the  lessons  I  have  been 
taught.  I  will  live  in  the  Past,  the  Present,  and  the 
Future.  Oh,  tell  me  I  may  sponge  away  the  writing  on 
that  stone  ! 

{He  clings  to  the  dress  of  the  Spirit.) 
Curtain. 

ACT   3.     SCENE   I 

The  same  room.     Scrooge  still  kneeling  where  the  Spirit 
left  him. 

Scrooge.  I  will  live  in  the  Past,  the  Present,  and  the 
Future.  Oh,  Jacob  Marley  !  Heaven  and  Christmas  time 
be  praised  ;  I  say  it  on  my  knees.  {Rises.)  This  is  my 
room  ;  then  I  am  not  yet  dead.  I  am  here,'and  the  shadows 
of  the  things  that  would  have  been  may  be  dispelled. 
I  know  they  will.  {He  runs  about  acting  in  a  ridiculous 
manner,  laughing  and  crying.)  I  don't  know  what  to  do  ! 
I'm  as  light  as  a  feather  ;  I'm  as  merry  as  a  schoolboy. 
A  Merry  Christmas  to  everybody.  A  Happy  New  Year 
to  all  the  world.  Here  's  the  saucepan  and  the  gruel  in 
the  bowl ;  there  's  the  door  through  which  the  ghost  of 
Jacob  Marley  entered.  I  don't  know  what  day  it  is,  and 
I  don't  know  anything.  Never  mind,  I  don't  care.  {He 
opens  the  window  and  calls  to  a  hoy.)  Hullo,  my  fine  fellow, 
come  up  here  I 
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{Enter  Boy.) 

Scrooge.  What  is  to-day  ? 

Boy.  Eh? 

Scrooge.  What  is  to-day  ? 

Boy.  To-day  !    Why  Christmas  Day  ! 

Scrooge.  Christmas  Day  ?  {Aside.)  I  haven't  missed 
it  after  all.    {Aloud.)  Hullo,  my  fine  fellow  ! 

Boy.  Hullo! 

Scrooge.  Do  you  know  the  poulterer's  in  the  next  street 
but  one,  at  the  corner  ? 

Boy.   {Grinning.)    I  should  hope  I  did  ! 

Scrooge.  A  remarkable  boy  !  Do  you  know  if  they 
have  sold  the  prize  turkey  that  was  hanging  up  there  ? 

Boy.  What,  the  one  as  big  as  me  ?  It  's  hanging  there 
now. 

Scrooge.  Go  and  buy  it.  I'm  in  earnest.  Tell  them 
to  bring  it  here,  so  that  I  can  give  them  directions  where 
to  send  it.  Come  back  in  less  than  five  minutes  and  I'll 
give  you  half-a-crown.  {Exit  boy — Scrooge  looks  out  of 
the  window.)  Hullo,  there  are  those  two  gentlemen  I  saw 
yesterday.  {Very  loudly.)  My  dear  sirs,  a  word  with  you. 
{Enter  the  two  gentlemen  looking  very  grave.)  My  dear  sirs  ! 
How  do  you  do  ?  I  hope  you  succeeded  yesterday.  It  was 
very  kind  of  you.     A  Merry  Christmas  to  you  both. 

First  G.   Mr.  Scrooge  ? 

Scrooge.  Yes.  That  is  my  name  and  I  fear  it  may  not 
be  pleasant  to  you.  Allow  me  to  ask  your  pardon.  And 
will  you  have  the  goodness  to  accept  £ioo  from  me  for 
your  good  work  ? 

First  G.   My  dear  Mr.  Scrooge,  are  you  serious  ? 

Scrooge.  If  you  please.  Not  a  farthing  less.  A  great 
many  back  payments  are  included  in  it,  I  assure  you. 
Will  you  do  me  this  favour  ? 

First  G.  My  dear  sir  !  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to 
such  a  ma.f^nif  .  .  , 
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Scrooge.  Don't  say  anything,  please.  Come  and  see 
me.     Will  you  come  and  see  me  ? 

Both  G.   I  will. 

Scrooge.  Thank  you,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you. 
{Exeunt  gentlemen.)  I'll  send  the  turkey  to  Bob  Cratchit. 
He  shan't  know  who  sent  it — it  's  twice  the  size  of  Tiny 
Tim — {Enter  man  with  Turkey.)  Here  it  is — more  than 
twice.  Why,  it  's  impossible  to  carry  it  to  Camden  Town ; 
you  must  have  a  cab.  Wait  until  I  write  out  the  address. 
{He  writes  a  label  and  ties  it  on.)  Where  's  the  boy  ?  Oh  I 
outside.  There  's  his  half-crown.  Here,  I'll  come  with 
you.    {Exeunt.) 

Curtain. 

ACT  3.     SCENE   II 
Scrooge's  office.     Enter  Scrooge. 

Scrooge.  If  I  can  catch  him  coming  late  !  Ha,  ha  !  I'm 
here  first  anyhow.  {Clock  strikes  nine.)  Nine  o'clock.  He 
is  late.    He  's  a  lot  late,  that  clock  is  slow. 

{Enter  Cratchit.  He  unwraps  hastily  and  starts  writing.) 
Hullo  !  What  do  you  mean  by  coming  here  at  this  time 
of  day  ? 

Cratchit.  {Timidly.)  I  am  very  sorry  sir,  I  am  behind 
time.  It 's  only  once  a  year.  It  shall  not  be  repeated. 
I  was  making  rather  merry  yesterday,  sir. 

Scrooge.  {Gruffly.)  You  were  ?  Yes,  I  think  you  were  ! 
Step  this  way,  sir,  if  you  please. 

Cratchit.   It 's  only  once  a  year,  sir  I 

Scrooge.  {Gruffly.)  Now,  I'll  tell  you  what,  my  friend. 
I  am  not  going  to  stand  this  sort  of  thing  any  longer. 
And  therefore,  {Laughing  and  digging  Cratchit  in  the  ribs) 
I  am  about  to  raise  your  salary.  (Cratchit  trembles,  and 
looks  amazed.)  A  Merry  Christmas,  Bob,  my  good  fellow. 
Merrier  than  I  have  given  you  for  many  a  year.  I'll 
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double  your  salary,  and  endeavour  to  assist  your  struggling 
family.  Tiny  Tim  shall  grow  really  strong  till  he  can 
throw  away  his  crutch,  if  doctors  and  good  food  can  do  it. 
We'll  discuss  your  affairs  this  very  afternoon.  Make  up 
great  fires,  and  buy  another  shovel  and  coal-scuttle  before 
you  dot  another  i. 

Curtain. 
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Mrs.  March 

Meg,  1 6  years  \ 

Jo  (Josephine),  15  years  '    ^^  daughters 

Beth,  13  years  [ 

Amy,  II  years  ) 

Laurie  Laurence,  a  friend 

Mr.  Laurence,  father  of  Laurie 

Mr.  Brooke,  secretary  to  Mr.  Laurence 

Hannah,  Mrs.  March's  servant 

SCENE 

Mrs.  March's  sitting-room.    Meg  is  looking  out  of  one  window. 

Amy  is  sitting  in  the  corner  making  clay  models.    Beth  is 

sewing  at  a  second  window.     Jo,  seated  at  the  table,  is 

writing. 

Meg.  November  is  the  most  disagreeable  month  in  the 
whole  year. 

Jo.  That 's  the  reason  I  was  born  in  it. 

Beth.  If  something  very  pleasant  should  happen  now, 
we  should  think  it  a  delightful  month. 

Meg.  I  dare  say  ;  but  nothing  pleasant  ever  does  happen 
in  this  family.  We  go  grubbing  along  day  after  day, 
without  a  bit  of  change,  and  with  very  little  fun.  We 
might  as  well  be  on  a  treadmill. 

Jo.  My  patience,  how  blue  we  are  !  I  don't  much  wonder, 
poor  dear,  for  you  see  other  girls  having  splendid  times, 
while  you  grind,  year  in  and  year  out.  Oh,  don't  I  wish 
I  could  manage  things  for  you  as  I  do  for  my  heroines  ! 
Some  rich  relation  would  leave  you  a  fortune;  you'd  go 
abroad  and  come  home  Lady  something  in  a  blaze  of 
splendour  and  elegance. 

Meg.    People  don't   have  fortunes  left   them  in   that 
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style  nowadays  ;  men  have  to  work  and  women  marry 
for  money.    It  's  a  dreadfully  unjust  world. 

Amy.  Jo  and  I  are  going  to  make  fortunes  for  you  all  ; 
just  wait  ten  years  and  see  if  we  don't. 

Meg.  Can't  wait,  and  I  am  afraid  I  haven't  much  faith 
in  ink  and  dirt.  [She  sighs  and  turns  to  the  window  again. 
Jo  groans.) 

Beth.  (Smiling.)  Two  pleasant  things  are  going  to 
happen  right  away.  Marmee  is  coming  down  the  street, 
and  Laurie  is  tramping  through  the  garden  as  if  he  had 
something  nice  to  tell. 

(Amy  and  Jo  go  a^id  look  out  of  the  window  ;  all  knock  and 
wave. — Enter  Mrs.  March ;  they  turn.) 
Mrs.  March.  Any  letter  from  father,  girls  ? 

(Enter  Laurie.) 

Laurie.  Won't  some  of  you  come  for  a  drive  ?  I've 
been  working  at  mathematics  till  my  head  is  in  a  muddle, 
and  I'm  going  to  freshen  my  wits  by  a  brisk  turn.  Come 
Jo,  you  and  Beth  will  go,  won't  you  ? 

Both.   (Together.)   Of  course  we  will. 

Meg.  (Going  to  fetch  her  work  basket.)  Much  obHged, 
but  I'm  busy. 

Amy.    We  three  will  be  ready  in  a  minute.     (Exit.) 

Laurie.  Can  I  do  anything  for  you,  madam  Mother  ? 
(He  leans  over  her  chair.) 

Mrs.  March.  No,  thank  you,  except  call  at  the  office, 
if  you'll  be  so  kind,  dear.  It  's  our  day  for  a  letter,  and  the 
postman  hasn't  been.  Father  is  as  regular  as  the  sun, 
but  there  is  some  delay  on  the  way,  perhaps. 

(A  ring  heard.    Enter  Hannah  with  a  telegram.) 
Hannah.    It  's  one  of  them  horrid  telegraph  things, 
mum.     (She  holds  it  out.     Mrs.  March  takes  it,  opens  and 
reads,  then  drops  back  in  her  chair.     Laurie  darts  from  the 
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room.    Meg  and  Hannah  go  to  help  Mrs.  March.    Jo  takes 
the  form  and  reads.) 

Jo.  [Reading.)  Mrs.  March.  Your  husband  is  ver}^  ill. 
Come  at  once.    Hale. 

(A  pause.    Mrs.  March  recovers,  re-reads  the  message.) 

Mrs.  March.  I  shall  go  at  once,  but  it  may  be  too  late. 

0  children,  children,  help  me  to  bear  it. 

[All  break  down.    Sobs  are  heard.    A  pause.) 

Hannah.  The  Lord  keep  the  dear  man  !  I  won't  waste 
no  time  a  cryin',  but  git  your  things  ready  right  away, 
mum.    [Exit.) 

Mrs.  March.  She  's  right ;  there  's  no  time  for  tears 
now.  Be  calm,  girls,  and  let  me  tliink.  [They  stifle  their 
grief.)   Where  's  Laurie  ? 

Laurie.  [Entering.)  Here,  ma'am.  Oh,  let  me  do  some- 
thing. 

Mrs.  March.  Send  a  telegram  saying  I  will  come  at 
once.  The  next  train  goes  early  in  the  morning.  I'll  take 
that. 

Laurie.  What  else  ?  The  horses  are  ready,  I  can  go 
anywhere,  do  anything. 

Mrs.  March.  Leave  a  note  at  Aunt  March's.  Jo,  give 
me  that  pen  and  paper. 

(Jo  draws  the  table  near,  and  hands  the  pen.     Mrs.  March 
writes.) 

Jo.    [Aside.)    So  we  must  borrow  the  money  !     I  wish 

1  could  do  anything  to  add  a  little  to  the  sum  for  Father. 
Mrs.  March.   [Folding  note — to  Laurie.)   Now  go,  dear  ; 

but  don't  kill  yourself  driving  at  a  desperate  pace  ;  there 
is  no  need  of  that.  [Exit  Laurie.)  [To  Jo.)  Jo,  run  and 
tell  Mrs.  King  I  can't  come. — On  the  way  get  these  things. 
I'll  put  them  down  ;  they'll  be  needed,  and  I  must  go 
prepared  for  nursing.  Beth,  go  and  ask  Mr.  Laurence  for 
a  couple  of  bottles  of  old  wine  ;  I'm  not  too  proud  to  beg 
for  father  ;    he  shall  have  the  best  of  everything.     Amy, 
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tell  Hannah  to  get  down  the  black  trunk.     And,  Meg, 

come  and  help  me  find  my  things. 

Meg.    Now,  you  sit  quietly  here  for  a  httle  while,  and 

let  us  work. 

{Exeunt  all  save  Mrs.  March,  who  leans  hack  in  her  chair  and 
closes  her  eyes. — Re-enter  Beth  with  Mr.  Laurence,  carry- 
ing a  basket.) 
Mr.  Laurence.  I've  brought  a  few  things  for  the  invalid 

as  I  wanted  just  to  say  that  I  will  watch  over  the  children 

like  a  grandfather,  madam,  while  you  are  away.     By  the 

way,  can  I  offer  you  my  dressing-gown  for  your  husband  ? 

Or  shall  I  come  as  escort  ? 

Mrs.  March.   Oh,  I  could  not  hear  of  your  undertaking 

so  long  a  journey  ! 
Mr.  Laurence.   I'll  be  back  directly.    [Exit.) 
Mrs.  March.  I  must  go  and  see  how  they  are  all  getting 

on,  I  suppose.    [Exit.) 

(Re-enter  Meg,  carrying  a  cup  of  tea,  from  one  side  ;  from 
the  other,  Mr.  Brooke.) 

Brooke.  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  of  this.  Miss  March. 
I  came  to  offer  myself  as  escort  to  your  mother. 
Mr.  Laurence  has  commissions  for  me  in  Washington, 
and  it  will  give  me  real  satisfaction  to  be  of  service  to  her 
there. 

Meg.  How  kind  you  all  are  !  Mother  will  accept,  I'm 
sure  ;  and  it  will  be  such  a  relief  to  know  that  she  has 
some  one  to  take  care  of  her.  Thank  you,  very,  very 
much.    I  will  call  mother.    [Puts  tea  on  the  table — Exit.) 

{Re-enter  Mrs.  March  with  needlework.) 
Mrs.  March.  Meg  tells  me  I  am  to  have  you  for  escort. 

I  don't  know  how  .  .  . 
Brooke.  Please  don't  try.    I  assure  you  that  I  consider 

myself  fortunate  to  be  able  to  help,   while  on  business 

in  Washington. 
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{Re-enter  Laurie  with  a  note.) 

Laurie.  Here  you  are,  Mrs.  March,  here  's  the  answer. 
Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Brooke.    (Mrs.  March  opens  the  note.) 

Mrs.  March.  {Aside — reading.)  '  I  enclose  the  sum 
desired.  Let  me  take  the  opportunity  of  repeating  what 
I  have  so  often  said  before.  I  always  told  you  it  was 
absurd  for  March  to  go  into  the  Army  ;  I  always  predicted 
that  no  good  would  come  of  it,  and  I  hope  you  will  take  my 
advice  in  future.'  (Mrs.  March  puts  the  note  in  the  fire,  the 
money  in  her  purse,  and  continues  sewing.  Meg  re-enters 
and  begins  to  help.    Beth  and  Amy  lay  the  tea.) 

Brooke.  Then  I'll  call  in  for  you  early  to-morrow. 
I  have  a  few  duties  to  see  to  to-night.    Good  evening  all. 

All.   Good-bye,  Mr.  Brooke.     {Exit  Mr.  Brooke.) 

Mrs.  March.  Where  can  Jo  be,  I  wonder.  I  am  begin- 
ning to  be  anxious. 

Laurie.  Shall  I  go  and  try  to  find  her  ? 

Mrs.  March.  I  wish  you  would.  No  one  ever  knows 
what  freak  Jo  may  take  into  her  head.  {Exit  Laurie. 
Enter  Hannah.) 

Hannah.  I've  finished  my  ironing  with  a  slap  and 
a  bang  ;   shall  I  get  tea  now,  mum  ? 

Mrs.  March.  I  really  think  you  had  better,  Hannah. 
Miss  Jo  will  be  in  soon,  I  hope. 

Hannah.   {Going.)  Why,  here  she  is,  mum  ! 

{Enter  Jo,  with  a  frightened  yet  smiling  face.     She  lays  a  roll 
of  notes  before  her  mother.) 

Jo.  {Choking.)  That  's  my  contribution  towards  making 
father  comfortable,  and  bringing  him  home. 

Mrs.  March.  My  dear,  where  did  you  get  it  ?  Twenty- 
five  dollars,  Jo  !  I  hope  you  haven't  done  anything 
rash. 

Jo.  No,  it  's  mine  honestly  ;  I  didn't  beg,  borrow,  or 
steal  it.    I  earned  it  ;   and  I  don't  think  you'll  blame  me. 
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for  I  only  sold  what  was  my  own. 
and  discloses  short  hair.) 
Meg. 


Beth. 

Amy. 

Mrs.  March. 


>-  (Together.)- 


(She  takes  off  her  hat, 


Your  beautiful 


Your  hair  ! 

hair  ! 
Oh,  Jo,  how  could  you  ? 
Your  one  beauty. 
My  dear  girl,  there  was  no 
need  of  this, 

Beth.  She  doesn't  look  like  my  Jo  any  more,  but  I  love 
her  dearly  for  it.    [She  hugs  Jo.) 

Jo.  [Assuming  an  indifferent  air.)  It  doesn't  affect  the 
fate  of  the  nation,  so  don't  wail,  Beth.  It  will  be  good  for 
my  vanity  ;  I  was  getting  too  proud  of  my  wig.  It  will 
do  my  brains  good  to  have  that  mop  taken  off.  My  head 
feels  deliciously  light  and  cool,  and  the  barber  said  I  could 
soon  have  a  curly  crop,  which  will  be  boyish,  becoming, 
and  easy  to  keep  in  order.  I'm  satisfied,  so  please  take  the 
money,  and  let 's  have  tea. 

Mrs.  March.  Tell  me  about  it,  Jo.  I  am  not  quite 
satisfied,  but  I  can't  blame  you,  for  I  know  how  willingly 
you  sacrificed  your  vanity,  as  you  call  it,  to  your  love. 
But,  my  dear,  it  was  not  necessary,  and  I'm  afraid  you  will 
regret  it,  one  of  these  days. 

Jo.  No,  I  won't.  (Enter  Hannah  with  the  teapot  and 
exit.) 

Amy.  What  made  you  do  it  ?  I  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  cutting  off  my  head. 

Jo.  Well,  I  was  wild  to  do  something  for  father.  I  hate 
to  borrow  as  much  as  mother  does,  and  I  knew  Aunt 
March  would  croak ;  she  always  does  if  you  ask  for  nine- 
pence.  Meg  gave  all  her  quarterly  salary  towards  the 
rent,  and  I  only  got  some  clothes  with  mine,  so  I  felt 
wicked,  and  was  bound  to  get  some  money,  if  I  sold  the 
nose  off  my  face  to  get  it. 

Mrs.  March.   You  needn't  feel  wicked,  my  child  ;   you 
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had  no  winter  things,  and  got  the  simplest  with  your  own 
hard  earnings. 

Beth.   I  don't  see  how  you  dared  do  it. 

Meg.  Didn't  you  feel  it  dreadfully  when  the  first  cut 
came  ? 

Jo.  I  took  a  last  look  at  my  hair,  while  the  man  got 
his  things,  and  that  was  the  end  of  it.  I  never  snivel  over 
trifles  like  that.  His  wife  saw  me  look  at  it,  and  picked 
out  a  long  lock  for  me  to  keep.  I'll  give  it  to  you,  Marmee 
{she  hands  it  over)  just  to  remember  past  glories  by  ;  for 
a  crop  is  so  comfortable  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  have 
a  mane  again. 

Mrs.  March.  Thank  you,  dearie.  {She  rises  and  puts 
the  lock  away.) 

{They  rise  froyn  the  table.) 

Mrs.  March.  Come,  girls,  we  must  be  up  early  and 
shall  need  all  the  rest  we  can  get. 

(Beth  goes  to  the  piano  and  plays.) 

Beth.   Father's  favourite. 
{They  close  romid  the  piano  and  sing,  trying  not  to  break 
down.) 
Curtain. 


PYRAMUS  AND  THISBE 

Prologue  Wall 

Pyramus  Moonshine 

Thisbe  Lion 

SCENE   I 

Filter  Prologue,  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,   Wall,  Moon- 
shine, and  Lion. 

Pro.  Gentles,  perchance  you  wonder  at  this  show  ; 

But  wonder  on,  till  truth  make  all  things  plain  ! 
This  man  is  Pyramus,  if  you  would  know  ; 

This  beauteous  lady  Thisby  is  certain. 
This  man,  with  lime  and  rough-cast,  doth  present 

Wall,  that  vile  Wall  which  did  these  lovers  sunder 
And  through  Wall's  chink,  poor  souls,  they  are  content 

To  whisper.    At  the  which  let  no  man  wonder. 
This  man,  with  lanthorn,  dog,  and  bush  of  thorn, 

Presenteth  Moonshine  ;  for,  if  you  will  know. 
By  moonshine  did  these  lovers  think  no  scorn 

To  meet  at  Ninus'  tomb,  there,  there  to  woo. 
This  grisly  beast,  which  Lion  hight  by  name. 
The  trusty  Thisby,  coming  first  by  night, 
Did  scare  away,  or  rather  did  affright  ; 
And,  as  she  fled,  her  mantle  she  did  fall, 

Which  Lion  vile  with  bloody  mouth  did  stain. 
Anon  comes  Pyramus,  sweet  youth  and  tall, 

And  finds  his  trusty  Thisby's  mantle  slain  : 
Whereat,  with  blade,  with  bloody  blameful  blade, 

He  bravely^broach'd  his  boiUng  bloody  breast ; 
And  Thisby,  tarrying  in  mulberry  shade. 

His  dagger  drew,  and  died.    For  all  the  rest. 
Let  Lion,  Moonshine,  Wall,  and  Lovers  twain 
At  large  discourse,  while  here  they  do  remain. 
{Exeunt  Prologue,  Pyramus,  Thisbe,  Lion,  and  Moonshine.) 
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Wall,  In  this  same  interlude  it  doth  befall 
That  I,  one  Snout  by  name,  present  a  wall ; 
And  such  a  wall,  as  I  would  have  you  think. 
That  had  in  it  a  crannied  hole  or  chink, 
Through  which  the  lovers,  Pyramus  and  Thisby, 
Did  whisper  often  very  secretly. 
This  loam,  this  rough-cast,  and  this  stone  doth  show 
That  I  am  that  same  wall  ;  the  truth  is  so  : 
And  this  the  cranny  is,  right  and  sinister, 
Through  which  the  fearful  lovers  are  to  whisper. 

[Re-enter  Pyramus.) 

Pyr.  O  grim-look'd  night  !    O  night  with  hue  so  black ! 

0  night,  which  ever  art  when  day  is  not  ! 
O  night,  O  night  !   alack,  alack,  alack, 

1  fear  my  Thisby's  promise  is  forgot  ! 
And  thou,  O  wall,  O  sweet,  O  lovely  wall. 

That  stand'st  between  her  father's  ground  and  mine  ! 
Thou  wall,  O  wall,  O  sweet  and  lovely  wall, 

Show  me  thy  chink,  to  blink  through  with  mine  eyne  ! 
(Wall  holds  up  his  fingers.) 
Thanks,  courteous  wall  :   Jove  shield  thee  well  for  this ! 

But  what  see  I  ?    No  Thisby  do  I  see. 
O  wicked  wall,  through  whom  I  see  no  bliss  ! 

Curs'd  be  thy  stones  for  thus  deceiving  me  ! 

[Re-enter  Thisbe.) 

This.  0  wall,  full  often  hast  thou  heard  my  moans, 

For  parting  my  fair  Pyramus  and  me  ! 
My  cherry  lips  have  often  kiss'd  thy  stones, 

Thy  stones  with  lime  and  hair  knit  up  in  thee. 
Pyr.    I  see  a  voice  :   now  will  I  to  the  chink. 

To  spy  an  I  can  hear  my  Thisby's  face. 

Thisby  1 
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This.  My  love  !  thou  art  my  love,  I  think. 

Pyr.    Think  what  thou  wilt,  I  am  thy  lover's  grace  ; 

And,  like  Limander,  am  I  trusty  still. 
This.  And  I  like  Helen,  till  the  Fates  me  kill. 
Pyr.    O,  kiss  me  through  the  hole  of  this  vile  wall ! 
This.  I  kiss  the  wall's  hole,  not  your  Hps  at  all. 
Pyr.    Wilt  thou  at  Ninny's  tomb  meet  me  straightway  ? 
This.  'Tide  Hfe,  'tide  death,  I  come  without  delay. 

{Exeunt  Pyramus  and  Thisbe.) 
Wall.  Thus  have  I,  Wall,  my  part  discharged  so  ; 

And,  being  done,  thus  Wall  away  doth  go.    [Exit.) 

SCENE   II 

*  Old  Ninny's  '  Tomb.    Enter  Lion  and  Moonshine. 

Lion.  You,  ladies,  you,  whose  gentle  hearts  do  fear 

The  smallest  monstrous  mouse  that  creeps  on  floor. 

May  now  perchance  both  quake  and  tremble  here. 
When  hon  rough  in  wildest  rage  doth  roar. 

Then  know  that  I,  one  Snug  the  joiner,  am 

A  lion  fell,  nor  else  no  hon's  dam  ; 

For,  if  I  should  as  Hon  come  in  strife 

Into  this  place,  't  were  pity  on  my  life. 
Moon.  This  lanthorn  doth  the  horned  moon  present  ; 

Myself  the  man  i'  the  moon  do  seem  to  be. 

{Re-enter  Thisbe,) 
This.  This  is  old  Ninny's  tomb.    Where  is  my  love  ? 
Lion.  {Roaring.)   Oh (Thisbe  runs  off.) 

\Re-enter  Pyramus.) 
Pyr.  Sweet  Moon,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  sunny  beams  ; 
I  thank  thee.  Moon,  for  shining  now  so  bright  ; 
For,  by  thy  gracious,  golden,  glittering  gleams, 
I  trust  to  taste  of  truest  Thisby's  sight. 
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III 


But  stay,  O  spite  ! 

But  mark,  poor  knight, 
What  dreadful  dole  is  here  I 

Eyes,  do  you  see  ? 

How  can  it  be  ? 
O  dainty  duck  !  O  dear  I 

Thy  mantle  good. 

What,  stain'd  with  blood  ! 
Approach,  ye  Furies  fell ! 

0  Fates,  come,  come. 

Cut  thread  and  thrum  ; 
Quail,  crush,  conclude,  and  quell  I 
Oh  wherefore.  Nature,  didst  thou  Hons  frame  ? 
Since  lion  vile  hath  here  deflower'd  my  dear  : 
Wliich  is — no,  no — which  was  the  fairest  dame 
That  lived,  that  loved,  that  Uked,  that  look'd  with  cheer 

Come  tears,  confound  ; 

Out,  sword,  and  wound 
The  breast  of  Pyramus  ; 

Ay,  that  left  breast. 

Where  heart  doth  hop  : 
Thus  die  I,  thus,  thus,  thus 

Now  am  I  dead. 

Now  am  I  fled  ; 
My  soul  is  in  the  sky  : 

Tongue,  lose  thy  hght  ; 

Moon,  take  thy  flight : 
Now  die,  die,  die,  die,  die 


{Siabs  himself.) 


[Exit  Moonshine.) 
(Dies.) 


{Re-enter  Thisbe.) 

This.     Asleep,  my  love  ? 

What,  dead,  my  dove  ? 
O  Pyramus,  arise  ! 
Speak,  speak.    Quite  dumb  ? 
Dead,  dead  ?    A  tomb 
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Must  cover  thy  sweet  eyes. 

These  Hly  Hps, 

This  cherry  nose, 
These  yellow  cowshp  cheeks 

Are  gone,  are  gone  : 

Lovers,  make  moan  : 
His  eyes  were  green  as  leeks 

O  Sisters  Three, 

Come,  come  to  me, 
With  hands  as  pale  as  milk  ; 

Lay  them  in  gore. 

Since  you  have  shore 
With  shears  his  thread  of  silk. 

Tongue,  not  a  word  : 

Come,  trusty  sword  ; 
Come,  blade,  my  breast  imbrue :  (Stabs  herselj.) 

And,  farewell,  friends  ; 

Thus  Thisb}^  ends  ; 
Adieu,  adieu,  adieu.  {Dies.) 
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